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Editorial Comment 


DESEGREGATION PusHED Orr DEAD CENTER 


On February 1, 1960, a handful of 
Negro students from the North Caro- 
lina A & T College. in Greensboro, 
N. C., started a brush fire which in the 
brief period of two months has assumed 
the proportions of an unquenchable 
conflagration. In most of the larger 
stores in the South, as well as in the 
rest of the country for that matter, 
lunch counters are maintained for the 
convenience of their patrons. In the 
South, the practice or custom has 
developed where white patrons of the 
lunch counters—where seating is avail- 
able—can sit down and be served; and 
Negroes, if they wish to be served, have 
to eat while standing, or have their 
food served in containers to be taken 
out, or not be served at all, or in a few 
instances be required to occupy either 
a separate counter or a segregated sec- 
tion of the general counter. These four 
Negro college students decided that 
they were tired of this humiliating 
practice and proceeded to do something 
about it. 

What these four students did was 
very simple. They went to a variety 
store in Greensboro, quietly seated 
themselves at the lunch counter re- 
served for whites and courteously re- 
quested service. They were refused; but 
they continued to sit at the counter 
until the store closed for the day. The 


next day they were joined by a larger 
number of students, with much the 
same results. 

This simple demonstration caught 
the imagination of Negro college stu- 
dents through the South, at first in 
North Carolina, and spread quickly to 
other states, so that at the present 
writing such demonstrations have oc- 
curred in scores of cities in all of the 
Southern states except Mississippi. 
Moreover, sympathy demonstrations 
have taken place in many Northern 
communities, and in a few instances 
white college students in the South, 
as well as in the North, have joined the 
protest movement in one way or 
another. 

This new movement has been based 
upon the general principle of non- 
violence used so effectively in India 
and, more recently, in this country in 
the successful Montgomery bus segre- 
gation case. The students have ad- 
herred generally to the following be» 
havior code drawn up by one of the 
groups: 

Don’t strike back or curse back if 

abused. 

Don’t laugh out. 

Don’t hold conversations with floor 

workers. 

Don’t leave your seats until your 
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leader has given you instruction 
to do so. 


Don’t block entrances to the stores 
and aisles. 


Show yourself friendly and courteous 
at all times. 

Sit straight and always face the 
counter. 

Report all serious incidents to your 
leader. 


Refer all information to your leader 
in a polite manner. 


Remember the teachings of Jesus 
Christ, Mohandes K. Gandhi and 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 


Remember love and non-violence 
and may God bless each of you. 


At first, store managers attempted to 
meet the “sit-down” campaign by 
closing their lunch counters, and in a 
few cases, their stores. Later, the 
majority of the store managers began 
to swear out warrants for the arrest of 
the students on charges of trespassing, 
or disorderly conduct. (In a few cases, 
store managers, however, refused to 
sign warrants.) Police officials have 
been called in to execute the war- 
rants. Students have been loaded into 
patrol wagons and taken to police 
stations and booked. To date, upward 
of a thousand students have been 
arrested. 

Students have not only included pri- 
vately-owned stores in their campaign 
but have extended their activities to 
lunch counters in publicly-owned fa- 
cilities, such as courthouses and city 
halls, and city libraries and quasi- 
public facilities such as those in bus 
stations and railroad terminals. In such 
cases, when the students have refused 
to vacate the premises the police have 
been called in and they have arrested 
the students charging them with dis- 


orderly conduct, loitering, or incite- 
ment to riot, and breach of the peace. 

To date, considering the customary 
brutal treatment of Negroes by police 
in the South, there has been much less 
police brutality than usual. In general, 
police have been “‘careful,” and in one 
or two instances, courteous. In a few 
instances, however, they have resorted 
to their usual unnecessary brutality. 
The sight of two burly policemen drag- 
ging a little elderly Negro woman—the 
wife of a local doctor, president of the 
state NAACP—along the street, as 
shown in a picture in one of the news 
organs; or the account of how the 
mayor of Orangebury, S. C., ordered 
firemen in near freezing weather to 
turn fire hoses on a group of students 
who were proceeding peaceably down- 
town to exercise their constitutional 
right of presenting a petition to city 
authorities—and turning the hoses on 
with such force as to tear the skin from 
the face of one of the students—came 
uncomfortably close to the shocking 
bestiality of the South African officials 
who recently machine-gunned hun- 
dreds of unarmed Africans killing over 
a hundred and wounding three times 
as many more. 

This “‘sit-down” campaign has posed 
a dilemna for the proponents of racial 
segregation. Realizing that they can 
not admit that such discriminatory 
treatment is based upon race, they 
have resorted to such superficial and 
fictitious charges as trespass, disorderly 
conduct, disturbing the peace, inciting 
to riot, and the like. The superficiality 
of these charges is most clearly illus- 
trated in those cases involving pub- 
licly-owned places such as_ public 
libraries, lunch rooms in courthouses 
and city halls; or those places of public 
accommodation such as lunch counters 
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in bus and railroad stations. Clearly, 
there is little question that the segre- 
gation of Negroes in, or the exclusion 
of them from, such facilities solely on 
the basis of race is a clear violation of 
their constitutional right to an equal 
protection of the law as provided for 
in the Fourteenth Amendment. 

As for privately-owned businesses 
such as five and ten cent stores which 
have lunch counters, the issue is 
whether the owners of such businesses 
who invite the public, including Ne- 
groes, to patronize their stores, can 
discriminate in the selling of their 
wares solely on the basis of race, and 
more important, obtain the aid of the 
law in doing so. Curiously enough, a 
prominent Southerner like Governor 
Collins of Florida admits publicly that 
such a practice is both unjust and im- 
moral, but does not carry his analysis 
far enough to lead him to the conclu- 
sion that, when such a practice is 
aided and abetted by law officials, it is 
also illegal because the machinery of 
the state is used to help deprive the 
Negro of his constitutional right not to 
be treated differently solely because of 
his race. One recalls here that the U. S. 
Supreme Court decided in the real 
estate covenant cases that the ma- 
chinery of the law could not be used to 
enforce such contracts because they 
were based upon race. Also, one recalls 
the McLaurin case where the Court 
ruled that once a Negro had been ad- 
mitted to an erstwhile “white” uni- 
versity, he had to be treated like 
everyone else. 

In the cases now before the courts, 
there is no instance where a private 
business devoted solely to the prepara- 
tion and serving of food, such as 
privately-owned restaurants, has been 
involved. I understand that this type 
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of case, while it is much more difficult 
to place within the prohibitions of the 
Constitution, nevertheless does come 
within those prohibitions when the 
machinery of the law is invoked to en- 
force discrimination based upon race. 

A number of the cases now before 
the Courts have grown out of the de- 
fendants’ attempts peaceably to exer- 
cise their constitutional rights of free 
assembly, free speech, etc. In such 
instances, defendants have been ar- 
rested, charged with breach of the 
peace, incitement to riot, and the like. 
Officials have attempted to justify 
their actions with the explanation that 
they were trying to prevent race riots 
and similar disturbances; that theirs 
were acts of prevention. The curious 
aspects of this whole business has been 
that almost invariably it has been the 
peaceful Negro demonstrators and the 
few white students who have associated 
with them who have been arrested, 
rather than given the police protection 
required in aiding them to exercise 
their lawful rights. It is useful to recall 
here that the U. S. Supreme Court 
ruled in some of the School Segregation 
Cases that the exercise of a citizen’s 
constitutional rights could not be 
denied because of the threat of vio- 
lence, or even actual violence. 

This too-brief-layman’s resume of 
some of the issues involved in these 
cases is noted here primarily to em- 
phasize that these students do have a 
case and that we should be optimistic 
about the results. Not only do they 
have a moral case but a very strong 
legal one, as well. As with most litiga- 
tion, however, it is going to take intel- 
ligence, time, money, and patience 
before we can expect a definitive de- 
cision from the highest tribunal. 

It should be noted that basically 
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there is nothing new in this “sit-down” 
campaign, except that the students 
have taken their elders almost com- 
pletely by surprise and have employed 
the tactic of non-violent civil dis- 
obedience protest. It is practically 
certain that if the students had dis- 
cussed their proposed action even with 
the NAACP high command, they 
would have been advised against doing 
so at this time; certainly they would 
have been advised not to precipitate 
so many different cases in so many 
different places at the same time. As 
will be noted later, it is quite possible 
that what the students did will prove 
to have been the better strategy. 

As to the tactic of non-violent civil 
disobedience protest, there are several 
calculated risks involved. Some of the 
calculated risks are that non-violent 
protest on the part of the students will 
be met either by brutal treatment on 
the part of peace officers, or by vio- 
lence on the part of the hooligan ele- 
ment in the white population. It has 
already been noted that some police 
brutality has taken place. Moreover, 
in two or three places, the hooligan 
element among the white population 
has attempted to take matters into 
their own hands, and the police, in- 
stead of moving against them, even 
when they knew who was involved as 
in the Montgomery baseball bat inci- 
dent, have elected to break up the 
Negro demonstrations despite the right 
of the students to engage in such 
activity. 

Another hazardous risk is that the 
students may not be sufficiently well 
disciplined so as not to be goaded into 
resorting to violence themselves to 
meet violence. In general, we have 
reason to be proud of the manner in 
which the students have conducted 


themselves. They have exercised ut- 
most restraint in the face of almost 
unbelievable provocation. However, in 
a few instances—and we are happy 
that they have been very few—stu- 
dents, particularly high school stu- 
dents, have not been able to “take it” 
and have fought back. It takes an 
unprecedented amount of discipline 
and control to allow someone to spit 
in your face or hit you with a bludgeon 
or otherwise violate your person and 
not strike back. These college students 
have insisted that they can and will 
take it, if necessary. It is my hope 
that they will not be put to the ulti- 
mate test but, if they are, that they 
will be able to “take it.” 

As one indication of the fact that 
they can “take it,” some students have 
elected to go to jail rather than be re- 
leased under bond. Moreover, they 
feel that such a tactic would present a 
frustrating situation for peace officials 
if the jails are filled to overflowing. 
While such a tactic has some publicity 
value, the disadvantages so outweigh 
the advantages, in my opinion, that it 
probably should not be employed. 
First, in South Carolina, when the 
jails were filled to capacity in one city, 
they transported the students to jails 
in other cities in the State. If law 
officials employ the procedure used in 
South Carolina, it would take prac- 
tically all of the Negroes now in 
college, and more, to fill all of the jails 
in the states affected. Second, if 
students went to jail, by the time 
their cases reached the appelate courts, 
they would have already served what 
would have been their sentences. 
Third, a sentence in jail would result 
in a record which might be embarras- 
sing in later life. 

Despite the fact that some Negroes 
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have looked upon this “‘sit-down’”’ cam- 
paign as untimely, not too well 
planned, and started with too little 
legal advice, I am convinced that it is a 
blessing in disguise. First and most 
important is the fact that it has pushed 
the desegregation struggle off “dead 
center” where it seems to have been 
resting for the past two or three years. 
We have been winning court battles 
but apparently losing the propaganda 
war. The “sit-down” campaign has 
revitalized our struggle at a time when 
it was needed most, and has given us 
the initiative in the propaganda war. 
It has been all but amazing the extent 
to which this “sit-down” campaign 
has fired the imagination of numerous 
otherwise luke-warm or apathetic 
white students in the North, and 
motivated white students in the South 
to assist the Negro students in their 
campaign. It has galvanized and uni- 
fied Negro communities all over the 
country to an extent hardly equalled 
before. Most of those who would have 
advised against such a campaign be- 
fore it was started have since become 
ardent converts and supporters. Even 
the President of the United States, 
who has never given the leadership 
which one should expect of the Chief 
Executive, even in court-ordered de- 
segregation, has been stimulated to 
give some aid and comfort to the op- 
pressed, even though equivocal. 


Like some of the school desegrega- 
tion cases there have been several in- 
stances where store managers have 
been farsighted and fair enough to 
agree with the students’ requests. 
However, we must not fool ourselves. 
We know that this is just the begin- 
ning. This particular “sit-down” cam- 
paign is both therapeutic and sym- 
bolic. Negroes will continue, I hope, to 
keep up the pressure until every ves- 
tige of second-class treatment has 
been abolished. 

As noted, this “‘sit-down’’ campaign 
has given a “‘shot in the arm’’ to those 
who would see America really demo- 
cratic. It should cause our leadership 
to reexamine and reevaluate its strat- 
egy. The need now is for a long-range 
appraisal of this “sit-down” movement 
which would eventuate in a more 
comprehensive and articulate state- 
ment of objectives and strategy, and 
provide an opportunity for an ex- 
change of views by our grass-roots 
leadership. A step in this direction 
was a conference in mid-March of 
some 60-odd lawyers from all of the 
Southern states affected to canvass the 
legal situation and map future strat- 
egy. It would be very helpful if a con- 
ference of our leadership, especially 
our grass-roots leadership, could be 
called for similar purposes. 


Cuas. H. THompson 
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The Private Negro Colleges and 
Universities — An Appraisal 


Rospert C. WEAVER 


Consultant, Public Affairs Program, The Ford Foundation 


I 


Negro institutions of higher educa- 
tion face the difficult task of training 
students who, for the most part, lack 
basic skills and are culturally deprived. 
They must try to solve the problem 
of reconciling remedial work with the 
requirements of a sound college educa- 
tion. Those which are successful in 
meeting the needs of the majority of 
their students will develop into insti- 
tutions which can serve a regional as 
well as a racial function in higher 
education. Only time can tell whether 
the South will accept such a solution: 
only good colleges can hope to provide 
it. 

One of the difficulties in discussing 
the rdle of Negro institutions of higher 
education is the heterogeneity of the 
group.! There are public and private 
schools and a quasi-public one, Howard 
University. Some, such as West Vir- 
ginia State College and Lincoln Uni- 
versity in Missouri, are more or less 
racially integrated; others such as 
Kentucky State College and Central 
State College (in Ohio), seem to be 
well on the way to that status.? Some 
are really good colleges; others are 
presently weak but have recently 


1 This heterogeneity is, of course, not unique 
to Negro colleges and universities but a reflection 
of the general pattern of higher education in 
America. 

*In this paper no references will be made to 
the undergraduate school of Howard University. 
Were the college discussed, it would, of course, 
be another example of movement toward deseg- 
regation. 


benefited from good leadership; still 
others have been and are of poor 
quality. All are facing problems of 
attracting and holding good faculties 
and of raising and maintaining aca- 
demic standards. 

Geographic location seems to be the 
key factor in progress toward integra- 
tion. A combination of a border state 
and an urban population has, so far, 
been indispensable. This, of course, 
reflects a degree of receptivity to racial 
mixture in schools and the availability 
of a sizeable white population from 
which commuting day students can be 
drawn.? 

More and more state-supported 
Negro colleges and universities are 
entering graduate work. North Caro- 
lina College at Durham went so far as 
to award a doctor’s degree in Educa- 
tion at its last commencement,‘ and 
some of the other Southern institu- 
tions grant as many as a hundred 
masters’ degrees annually. This has 
serious implications for education 
among Negroes; it has an immediate 
impact upon private Negro colleges 
and universities which do graduate 
work. 

An analysis of library facilities alone 
indicates that few, if any, of the state- 
supported Negro colleges and uni- 


3 There are a few dormitory white students in 
the recently partially integrated colleges which 
formerly served Negroes, but they are decidedly 
in the minority. 

‘Howard University has a PhD degree pro- 
gram in several of the physical sciences and 
awarded three Ph D’s in Chemistry in 1959, 
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versities are equipped to undertake 
graduate training. Most informed ob- 
servers seem to feel that graduate 
work has been forced upon them pre- 
maturely, and that it is designed to 
discourage and avoid large-scale ma- 
triculation in the larger state uni- 
versities of the South. Also, it must be 
noted that were graduates of the state- 
supported Negro colleges generally 
unable to perform satisfactorily in the 
principal state universities at the 
graduate level, it would be prima 
facie evidence of the inferiority of the 
Negro schools. Rapid expansion of 
graduate work in these Negro colleges 
serves to conceal the weaknesses of the 
institutions at the same time that it 
perpetuates the production of sub- 
standard teachers and administrators 
for the region’s Negro public schools. 
A revolution has occurred in the 
postwar period in the recruitment of 
faculty in Negro institutions of higher 
education. Formerly, Negroes with 
advanced academic degrees had little 
option but to teach in Southern 
colleges, and often the better private 
schools were more attractive than 
state-supported institutions. Today, 
Negroes similarly trained are finding 
faculty appointments in unsegregated 
Northern colleges and universities as 
well as interesting employment in 
government. Industry welcomes Negro 
scientists and engineers. Not only do 
these jobs pay higher salaries but they 
are also located outside the South 
where non-whites enjoy greater polit- 
ical and social opportunities. And the 
Negro state colleges and universities, 
in a mad scramble to become ac- 
credited, frequently far out-bid the 
private institutions for those with 
Ph.D. degrees. All of this has made it 
dificult for many of the private 


schools to attract and hold well- 
trained faculty members. 


The basic problem is that we just 
don’t have enough well-trained 
Negroes—and of course, this is sympto- 
matic of a more general situation 
affecting the total population. The 
only way to meet this problem is to 
increase appreciably the number of 
qualified Negroes with advanced de- 
grees and to continue the employment 
of well-trained, competent white teach- 
ers. Teaching in the private Negro 
colleges is not as attractive as it could 
be. Three principal elements seem to 
be involved: (1) The lack of prepara- 
tion at the secondary schools makes 
college teaching especially difficult. 
(2) The older, autocratic attitudes of 
some administrators have tended to 
discourage men and women who have 
alternative opportunities from entering 
and remaining in Southern Negro 
schools. (3) The lack of research 
opportunities and support renders the 
prospect of remaining in these colleges 
less attractive. 


In this discussion I am making 
certain assumptions. The following are 
involved: Once a reasonable salary 
scale has been established (a thing 
which has not yet happened in the 
private Negro colleges) good faculty 
people are attracted and held by non- 
pecuniary inducements. One such in- 
ducement is the opportunity to work 
with a reasonable number of superior 
students who stimulate instructors 
and whose achievements (both in 
college and subsequently) give a sense 
of satisfaction to teachers. Another is 
the opportunity to do significant re- 
search. Related to these is a sense of 
personal worth and dignity which can 
not develop without some participa- 
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tion in charting the course of an 
institution. 


If these assumptions are valid, more 
money for salaries, as basic as it is, 
will not, in itself, solve the problem. If 
any investment of this type is to yield 
maximum returns, it must be but- 
tressed by programs designed to make 
teaching more attractive in the colleges 
and universities affected. One of these 
programs is evolving from sheer neces- 
sity. Increasingly the presidents are 
reacting to the new economic situation 
and more and more democracy is 
appearing in their administration. 
Necessity will accelerate this process. 


Encouragement and facilitation of 
research have been generally neglected. 
Here again, financial resources are 
basic, but not enough in themselves. 
There needs to be recognition on the 
part of faculty and administration 
alike that the Ph.D. degree is not a 
terminal event and that a good college 
must have some productive scholars. 
This requires energy and activity on 
the part of the teaching staff and 


encouragement and cooperation from ° 


the administration. 


Perhaps the most important need, 
both from the point of view of im- 
proving standards and strengthening 
faculty, is to raise appreciably the 
level of students admitted to Negro 
colleges and universities. Over the 
long-run, this can best be achieved by 
extensive programs to improve ele- 
mentary and secondary education. 
But in the interim, some experiments 
should be tried to salvage the talent 
which today never gets into college. 
There are three elements in any such 
program: (1) identifying the really 
talented high school students, (2) 
working with them to sharpen their 


skills, and (3) getting them into, and 
keeping them in, colleges.® 


II 


The best graduates of Negro colleges 
have been able to compete successfully 
in Northern and Eastern (and most 
recently in integrated Southern) grad- 
uate schools. Others who have evi- 
denced ability and graduated in the 
upper segments of their classes have 
often faced a- difficult adjustment. 
Frequently, this is due to lack of 
exposure to a highly competitive 
situation and certain deficiencies which 
reflect cultural and educational disad- 
vantages. Typical of this situation is 
an able young science major who 
graduated near the top of his class in a 
Negro college and matriculated at a 
large university. He was granted the 
master’s degree but was discouraged 
from going further in graduate train- 
ing. When inquiry was made, it was 
established that he seemed to lack the 
general educational background and 
acceptance of standards of achieve- 
ment which most of his classmates in 
graduate school possessed. A classmate 
of his in college, who had the same 
academic record and similar educa- 
tional and family background, earned 
his M.A. at Atlanta University and 
successfully completed the Ph.D. at 
the university which had discouraged 
the first man from continuing his 
studies. 

What had happened was this: a 
professor at Atlanta University had 
seen real talent in the second man. He 
and his associates then undertook to 
bring the student up to his full 
~ 6 These needs, as well as the need for additional 
physical facilities, have been the main concern 
of the United Negro College Fund. It, I am sure, 


would be the first to recognize that more should 
be done in these areas. 
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potential. This, they succeeded in 
doing under a two-year program for the 
master’s degree. Similar instances have 
frequently occurred at Howard and 
Fisk Universities. Significantly, all 
three of these graduate schools have 
attracted white students. A few have 
gone to Fisk, primarily, if not ex- 
clusively, for sociology; a small number 
have gone to Atlanta University for 
social work; a much larger number go 
to Howard in various subject areas. 
Graduate work at Howard, Atlanta 
and Fisk has provided: 


a. good graduate education at a 
relatively low cost; 

b. a limited amount of remedial 
work and often a large degree of 
personal contact between instruc- 
tors and students; 

c. a means whereby bright Negro 
college graduates who have not 
been fully challenged as under- 
graduates can be prepared for 
further study; 

d. an important source of strong 
Negro masters of arts who fre- 
quently teach successfully at the 
college and secondary levels. 


Graduate work at Howard Uni- 
versity will probably expand in the 
years ahead. Fisk University is going 
through a period of difficult readjust- 
ment, and the recent turnover in the 
department of sociology may tempo- 
rarily at least reduce its potential as a 
center for graduate study. 

Atlanta University faces some real 
problems, especially in subject areas 
outside of education, social work, and 
library science. Should Atlanta Uni- 
versity serve no real and unique 
purpose, there is little danger in 
letting it wither away in other disci- 
plines and concentrate almost ex- 


clusively in the three subject areas 
identified above. Those who advance 
this point of view assert that Negro 
students can and do get into Southern 
as well as Northern and Western uni- 
versities for graduate work. While this 
is true for the best of Negro college 
graduates, there is still a_ sizeable 
number who are just as good in talent 
but who need a “custom made” 
master’s program. In light of the 
current shortage of college teachers 
and good high school teachers and 
principals, this native ability should 
not be wasted. In the years imme- 
diately ahead, Atlanta University can 
do much to save, direct, and encourage 
potential educational leadership. To do 
so, it needs to provide higher faculty 
salaries, encourage more research and 
offer a larger number of fellowships. 
Perhaps the greatest need is for the 
university to reappraise its rdle and 
function in the current pattern of 
regional graduate education. 


Ill 


Logic and recent events indicate 
that the rdle of the Negro coilege in 
the border states is to become an 
integrated institution. It appears that 
those celleges which cannot achieve 
this status are destined to close. A 
potential casualty of this trend is 
Lincoln University in Pennsylvania. It 
cannot function as a Negro college, 
and the trustees, who realize this, talk 
in terms of attracting white students. 
The remote location of the school, its 
run-down physical plant, and the 
availability of excellent colleges and 
universities in the area render this an 
objective most difficult of achieve- 
ment. If Lincoln University is to 
survive as a private institution, it will 
have to secure exceptional leadership 
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and greatly expanded financial re- 
sources. 

Interestingly enough, the two Negro 
institutions of higher education with 
the largest endowments, Tuskegee 
Institute and Hampton Institute, face 
a common problem. It is failure to 
define clearly their function. Tuskegee 
Institute has developed significantly 
during recent years. But in the present 
period of high cost of education, 
Tuskegee must make up its mind 
where it is going. 

Hampton Institute is in a somewhat 
similar position. Hampton, and later 
Tuskegee, gave lip-service to voca- 
tional education as a goal. Never has 
either institution been able to prepare 
men and women for effective function- 


ing in the American economy. Seman- 


tics express the dilemma of these two 
schools eloquently. Both are still called 
“institutes” while each is primarily an 
undergraduate college. Surely it would 
be well for someone to do a full-scale 
analysis of these two schools. Perhaps 
it is not too much to hope that the 
two boards of trustees would under- 
take such a project.® 

The private Negro colleges fall into 

three categories: 


1. those which have been good in 
the past and continue to do a 
good job; 

2. those which have been mediocre 
but, under new and effective 


* President Luther H. Foster of Tuskegee 
Institute has recognized this problem. “An edu- 
cational institution must ~— an unremitting 
battle against mediocrity, which may well be 
defined as a clinging to statically or indifferently 
concerned goals and operations. ...It must at 
all times strive to the utmost to fulfill the 
purposes and needs of society—and simul- 
taneously interpret and re-interpret both 
society’s needs and purposes and also its capacity 
for fulfilling them.” Annual Report of the Prest- 
dent, 1958-59, Bulletin of Tuskegee Institute, 
Vol. LII, October, 1959, No. 3. 
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presidents, are improving, or 
lacking good leadership, are 
marking time, and 

3. those which have been and remain 
inferior. 


Strong colleges like Dillard, Fisk, 
Morehouse and Spelman which are 
located in urban centers, have been 
able to maintain enrollment; Talla- 
dega, situated in a small Alabama 
town, and Lincoln University in rural 
Pennsylvania, have faced a sharp 
decline in student population. As 
recently as ten or fifteen years ago, 
students, largely the sons and daugh- 
ters of alumni and others from middle- 
class oriented Negro homes, came to 
all of these colleges from the North 
as well as from the South. Today, these 
institutions are much more dependent 
upon local and nearby students. This 
shift in the composition of the student 
body has been a factor in requiring the 
institutions to pay more attention to 
remedial work;’ greater concern for 
academic achievement has also been a 
major consideration. 

The strong Negro private colleges 
should be maintained and developed. 
Their present réle is to offer good 
college training largely to students 
who come from homes with few books, 
whose parents frequently have little 
academic training, and the vast ma- 
jority of whom could not and would 

7 The need for remedial work in Ni egro colleges 
is longstanding. “Every one of the institutions 
studied has a large number of freshmen students 
who are not prepared for calinas work, This 
condition constitutes what is per: * the most 
serious and — ely which confronts 
institutions for the higher education of Negroes. 
The college which admits such students (and it 
has been shown that most of the institutions 
are obliged to do so) must assume a preparatory 
function, that is, it must devise procedures 
which will enable students to prepare themselves 
for work of college level.” (National Survey of 


Higher Education of Negroes, A Summary, U. S. 
Office of Education, 1943, p. 15.) 
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not get as good an education in any 
other college which would accept them. 

The most exciting development in 
Negro higher education is the battle 
which four or five new college presi- 
dents are waging to bring their insti- 
tutions up to higher standards. The 
problems they face are legion and need 
not be reiterated here, since they are 
well-known in educational circles. Yet, 
these colleges have two decided assets. 
First, they are near the end of ex- 
panding and restoring physical plant 
to accommodate an optimum number 
of students. Second, they have a built- 
in source of enrollment since they are 
all church-supported and the de- 
nominations send students to them. 

It will be interesting to observe 
whether or not these colleges resist the 
lure of expansion and use the projected 
increase in applications as a device for 
raising standards. Should they adopt 
such a policy, there is a good chance 
that they, too, can provide a good 
education for students who, for the 
most part, would not get it in any 
other college. Clearly, one cannot 
arrive at a categorical evaluation of a 
situation which is in rapid flux.® It is 
my judgment, however, that most, if 
not all, of these institutions with 
superior leadership should develop 
rapidly. Strategically timed and struc- 
tured financial assistance to this group 
of institutions would probably ac- 
celerate their upgrading significantly. 

The third group of private Negro 
colleges will probably survive long 
after they serve a social purpose. The 
usefulness of most of them is currently 


8The composition of this group is also in 
flux. Additional institutions may be strengthened 
in the near future: where there is a reasonably 
adequate plant and a respectable faculty, an 
effective president can do much to raise the 
standards of many of the private Negro colleges. 
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questionable but they have their 
counterparts in the larger social order 
and one comes to expect them. A 
fortuitous combination of inspired 
leadership, greatly expanded financial 
support, some much-needed consolida- 
tions, and luck might bring them up to 
an acceptable level, but the majority 
will probably go on doing a poor job. 
As the state-supported colleges im- 
prove in quality, some of the marginal 
Negro private institutions may be 
starved out. While the number may 
decline in time, it is well to reflect 
upon the statement of a knowledgeable 
observer: “It’s awfully hard to kill a 
poor college.” 


IV 


De facto racial integration at the 
college level is a long way off in the 
South. Consequently, undergraduate 
Negro institutions will be with us for 
some years to come. When these 
colleges do not provide good education, 
they further institutionalize low aca- 
demic standards at all levels of school- 
ing in the Negro community. They also 
retard integration at the graduate 
level since few of their alumni can 
take advantage of newly-opened op- 
portunities. Rapid expansion of grad- 
uate study in the state-supported 
Negro colleges and universities per- 
petuates present deficiencies, and it is 
probably designed to do just that. 

Negro colleges which offer a good 
education serve a real need. The 
increasing number of Negroes in inte- 
grated colleges (due in large measure 
to the general trend toward desegrega- 
tion and improved economic status of 
Negroes as well as the work of the 
National Scholarship Service and Fund 
for Negro Students) is exposing some 
of the better high school graduates to 
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undergraduate training in superior 
institutions. At the same time, the 
enrollment of most of the better 
Negro colleges has been maintained or 
expanded. It appears therefore, that 
Southern Negro colleges can exist at 
the same time that a growing number 
of colored youth is entering integrated 
institutions. Were the better Negro 
colleges closed, thousands of Negro 
boys and girls would be denied a good 
advanced education. 

The better private Negro colleges 
and universities provide a type of 
training which could meet the needs of 
a large segment of both Negro and 
white youth. For the most part—and 
particularly at the undergraduate level 
—strengthening these schools would do 
little to slow down the trend toward 
racial integration in the South’s col- 
leges and universities. Actually, it 
might serve to accelerate the process 
by developing a larger number of 
Negroes who would be ready, willing 
and able to enter desegregated grad- 
uate schools in the region. At the same 
time, these colleges could become 
crucial in the eventual desegregation 
of college training in the South. Neither 
of these results is assured. Support to 
achieve them would involve pilot 
projects and financial assistance of a 
volume and type consistent with the 
long-run financial resources of the 
institutions. 

It is doubtful if the academically 
poorer Negro colleges (as all poor 
colleges) serve any real good. They do 
harm in that most of their graduates 
are not prepared to function as one 
would expect the holder of a bachelor’s 
degree. There would be no real or 
lasting loss to society were most of 
these schools closed. 

The colleges which are striving, with 


some degree of success, to raise their 
standards can make the same type of 
contribution as the better schools. 
Here, it seems desirable to take a 
calculated risk in order to speed up 
the improvement in the quality of 
education which is already appearing. 
To aid these institutions, however, 
requires a high degree of selectivity; 
for most of them have limited financial 
resources. Granting them even mod- 
erately large sums of money over a 
short period could cripple them in the 
long-run, since there is little prospect 
of their raising sufficient budget to 
continue programs or improvements 
initiated by such sizeable grants. At 
the same time, selective financial 
assistance over a number of years, 
pilot projects, and aid to the better 
faculty members and students would, 
in my opinion, accelerate the develop- 
ment of good colleges. 


¥ 


Research in connection with the 
National Merit Scholarships suggests 
that the quality of the students is 
more important than the quality of the 
institution in developing “superior” 
graduates.? This finding relates to 
a universe which differs from that of 
the Negro colleges. It is composed of 
science undergraduates who have basic 
skills, score high in tests, and possess a 


9“In short differential student populations 
among colleges appear as a more probable ex- 
planation of differences in productivity than the 
special qualities of individual institutions. 

“Briefly, high productivity appears to be an 
expected result of working with an intellectually 
well endowed student body which tends co- 
incidentally to have a modal orientation toward 
scientific and scholarly goals. It appears more 
robable that college productivity indices should 
[ attributed to student characteristics rather 
than to institutional influences.” John L. 
Holland, “Undergraduate Origins of American 
Scientists,” Science, September 6, 1957, p. 436. 
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most superior cultural background. 
Despite the difference in the back- 
ground of the two student groups, the 
findings of the research emphasize the 
importance of the Negro colleges’ (as 
all colleges’) attracting and keeping 
the best available groups of students. 
The easiest and surest way for a 
college to graduate good students is to 
enroll good students. 

Since the achievement of this goal is 
not an immediate prospect, the Negro 
institutions of higher education must 
continue and expand remedial work at 
the same time that they stress ex- 
cellence in performance. They cannot 
afford to ignore the need for good 
teachers. As a matter of fact, recog- 
nizable good faculties is one of the 
effective instruments for attracting 
good human material. In colleges which 
have to develop this material to a 
large degree, the rédle of good and 
inspired instruction is crucial. 
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No matter how good a job the Negro 
college does in the next few years only 
a small number of its graduates will 
compete successfully in the better 
graduate schools. All who can and will 
should certainly be encouraged to do 
so. Many others with native ability 
will require an intensive master’s ex- 
perience. Good graduate programs in 
universities like Howard, Atlanta and 
Fisk can provide this. 

Programs to strengthen the private 
Negro colleges and universities involve 
improved recruitment and better selec- 
tion of students, constant improvement 
of faculties—which, incidentally, in- 
volves more than assembling Ph.D.’s 
on the staff so as to achieve accredita- 
tion—and more financial resources. 
Most of all, they demand a dedication 
to quality. And unless the private 
Negro universities and colleges achieve 
excellence, there is no reason for their 
perpetuation. 
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The Racial and Educational Philosophy of 
Kelly Miller, 1895-1915 


Aucust MEIER 


Department of History, Morgan State College 


“Effective horsemanship is accomplished by straddling.”* 


Of the large group of liberally 
educated Negroes who were at one 
time or another favorably inclined 
toward Booker T. Washington, even 
though not in complete ideological 
agreement with him, none was more 
explicit in his stand than Howard 
University’s brilliant dean and per- 
ceptive essayist, Kelly Miller (1863- 
1939). 


The son of a South Carolina cash- 
renting cotton farmer, Miller worked 
for the government in Washington 
while pursuing undergraduate work at 
Howard University. After two years of 
advanced mathematical study at Johns 
Hopkins University he was appointed 
professor at his alma mater in 1890.1 
His subsequent ideological biography 
down until the death of Washington 
in 1915 falls into four fairly distinct 
periods. At first he opposed the 
Tuskegeean and his accommodating 
philosophy of temporarily accepting 
disfranchisement and segregation and 
stressing industrial at the expense of 
higher education. Then from the late 
1890s until about 1902 Miller, like 
Washington, advocated economic de- 
velopment, racial solidarity and self- 
help, and even, for a couple of years, 
preached political “self-effacement,” 





*Kelly Miller, “Come, Let Us Reason 
Together,” Voice of the Negro, 3:67, 1906. 

1 Kelly Miller, “Autobiography,” chaps. ii and 
iii, (Thanks are due to Mrs. Mae Miller Sullivan, 
Washington, D. C. for permission to consult 
this manuscript which is in her possession.) 


though he had some reservations 
about Washington’s leadership, espe- 
cially on educational matters. From 
about 1903 to 1909, during the zenith 
of Washington’s power and the rise 
and decline of the Niagara Movement, 
Miller was frankly a straddler between 
the conflicting views of the Bookerites 
and anti-Bookerites. Thereafter he was 
moving somewhat to the left of the 
middle of the road. 


At meetings of the noted Bethel 
Literary and Historical Association 
that followed Washington’s famous 
Atlanta Exposition address in 1895, 
Miller was one of those who took issue 
with the Tuskegeean.? Yet soon grow- 
ing disillusionment with Republican 
indifference (which contrasted with the 
favorable policies of certain Northern 
Democrats)’ and the discouraging con- 
ditions at the turn of the century 
which witnessed the climax of the 
enactment of segregation and dis- 
franchisement legislation in the South- 
ern states, precipitated from Miller a 
proposal for “‘political self-effacement.” 
In 1898, reviewing the failure of the 
franchise to accomplish its goal during 
Reconstruction, he criticized “‘the be- 
stowal of manhood suffrage upon an 
undeveloped race.”’ The recent riot at 


ws W. Cromwell, MS of address before the 
Bethel Literary and Historical Association, 1896 
in J. W. Cromwell ~~ (I was enabled to 
consult these papers through the courtesy of 
Dr. Otelia Cromwell, Washington, D. C.). 

3 Miller, “Autobiography,” chaps. iii and vi. 
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Wilmington, North Carolina, demon- 
strated the utter helplessness of the 
race. Consequently the Negro should 
use his vote to advance himself by 
yielding “the controlling political in- 
fluence to which his numerical weight 
entitles him’? and voting for “the 
better element of the South” which 
had always been ready to “combine 
with the negro to advance the common 
interest of the section,” rather than 
voting for scheming politicians who 
had “‘manipulated the race.” He was 
not, he said, urging Negroes to 
surrender their rights, but “to make 
sensible use of them.” As he told a 
hostile audience at the Bethel Literary 
in 1899, the Negro was “a sheep 
among wolves,” who had to compro- 
mise and accept the best terms he 
could get.‘ 


Miller, hewing fairly closely to the 
Tuskegee philosophy in the years from 
about 1899 to 1902 enunciated a 
program of self-help and solidarity, 
liberal and industrial education, eco- 
nomic and character development and 
the soft-pedaling of political activity. 
He did not believe in the innate in- 
feriority of Negroes, but he did accept 
as proven the inferiority of African 
culture and the backwardness of the 
race. Though ultimately the races 
would fuse, white attitudes forced 
Negroes to advocate racial integrity 
and a policy of racial self-sufficiency 
that meant that Negroes “should de- 
velop as far as possible along inde- 
pendent lines.” Though circumstances 
demanded concessions, he did not 
want Negroes to submit without 
protest, and he urged those qualified 
to vote to make themselves “an 


4 Miller, “The Race Problem in the South,” 
Outlook (Dec. 31, 1898), 1059-63; Washington 
Colored American, March 25, 1899. 


important factor” by voting for the 
better of rival white candidates, 
Chiefly, however, self-reliance, educa- 
tion, character development, industry 
and thrift, attention to the basic 
occupations of farming, mining and 
trade rather than the professions, were 
“the primary needs of the Negro race,” 
and would bring it “all the recognition 
it desires.” And while he attacked 
lynching he insisted that whites had 
always shown a willingness to meet 
the Negro “more than half-way,” and 
that until Negroes had raised them- 
selves to the point where Negro crime 
had abated, no relief from mob 
violence could be expected.® 


From the beginning, however, Miller 
did not quite see eye to eye with 
Hampton and Tuskegee on educational 
matters. At the first Hampton Con- 
ference in 1897 he replied heatedly to 
criticisms of higher education made by 
Hugh M. Browne (later principal of 
Cheyney Institute, Pennsylvania), who 
thought Negroes needed training to 
become “better barbers, better coach- 
men, better butlers.’’ Miller said that 
he believed in industrial education, but 
insisted that Negroes needed also a 
college-educated leadership. From then 
on he consistently favored both in- 
dustrial and higher education. “Each 
is,” he was fond of saying, “efficient; 
neither is sufficient.”” Because Negroes 
had “missed the grand process of 
evolution,” higher education was im- 
perative for the development of su- 
perior individuals who would lead the 
race upward into civilization. He 
complained of the philanthropic pre- 

5 Miller, The Primary Needs of the Negro 
Race (Washington, 1899), 6, 7, 8-16; Miller, 
“The Anglo-Saxon and the African,” Arena, 27: 


482-84, 1905; Miller, “Some Possible Remedies 
~ See Southern Workman, 28: 422, 
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dilection for industrial schools and like 
W. E. B. DuBois felt it foolish to train 
large numbers for the trades from 
which more Negroes were being ex- 
cluded each year. But both forms of 
education were “essential to the sym- 
metrical development of any people.” 
The majority must work their way up 
through the soil; the Negro needed to 
begin at the bottom, as well as at the 
top; he needed training in economic 
tasks on the one hand and a profes- 
sional and liberally educated leadership 
on the other. Higher education was for 
the few; industrial for the many. It 
was, said the mathematician turned 
sociologist, a matter of “ratio and 
proportion.” Thus, combining the eco- 
nomic arguments of Washington with 
the talented tenth theme of DuBois, 
Miller essayed a compromise of 
synthesis.® 


To Miller in the early years of the 
century this program of racial self- 
sufficiency,’ limited political activity, 


6 Southern Workman, 26: 179, 1897. Miller, 
“The Negro and Education,” Forum, 30: 693- 
705, 1901; Miller, “The Education of the 
Negro,” in Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, 1900-1901 (Washington, 1902), 731-859; 
Miller, “The Education of the Negro,” Journal 
of Social Science, 39: 117-122, 1901; Miller, 
“The Function of the Negro College,” Dia/, 
32: 267-70, 1902; Miller, “A Brief for the 
Higher Education of the Negro,” Race Adjust- 
ment, 3rd ed., (New York, 1910), 259-73; Miller, 
“Howard University,” in Miller and Others, 
From Servitude to Service (Boston, 1905), 1-34. 

7 Miller, writing in 1901, believed that for the 
forseeable future, Negroes would have to have 
their own religious, social and cultural life, 
separate from the whites, though the two races 
would work together in business and philan- 
thropy. (Miller, “The Negro and Education,” 
696). Because he felt that in view of conditions 
Negroes needed an education different from that 
of the whites, he made light of the advantages 
of mixed schools. On the one hand Negroes 
needed an education that would ground the 
masses in practical things; on the other hand 
educational devices were necessary to give the 
face a tradition of culture. Separate schools were 
Justified because the colored college would train 
youth in the atmosphere in which they would 


economic and moral virtues, and 
industrial and higher education, 
seemed thoroughly realistic. An appeal 
to the moral sense of the nation, he 
believed, would avail little. Nor was 
Miller at this time (1902) overly 
enthusiastic about Washington. He 
thought him “after Mr. Douglass the 
most commanding personage of his 
race. His industrial doctrine is as 
sound...today as when it was de- 
livered to the progenitor of the human 
race after his expulsion from the 
Garden.” Nevertheless he found Wash- 
ington’s position “too wavering and 
hesitating for effective leadership... . 
Nowhere does one find that Mr. 
Washington has stated his conviction 
as to the political and social status of 
his race in clear and unequivocal 
terms.” On the other hand the 
Boston anti-Bookerites, led by Monroe 
Trotter, were displeased with what 
they regarded as his inconsistency in 
according importance to Washington 
while approving of higher education.® 


The next year, several weeks after 
the so-called “Boston Riot’”—a meet- 
ing which was thrown into pande- 
monium when Trotter heckled Wash- 
ington, the featured speaker of the 
occasion (and served a term in jail as 


spend their lives; because Negro schools offered 
posts for colored scholars, who would also 
inspire their students more than white teachers 
could; and because at colored schools Negroes 
could be “educated consciously and enthu- 
siastically to the needs of their race.”’ To those 
who objected that segregated institutions 
perpetuated prejudice, Miller replied, “the best 
way possible to perpetuate prejudice is for the 
negro to do nothing and to have nothing.” 
(Miller, “Education of the Negro,” in Report 
of the Commissioner of Education, 1900-1901, 
787-88, 845-47). Miller does not seem to have 
voiced this view in later years. 

8 Miller, ‘““The Anglo-Saxon and the African,” 
580-582. 
® Boston Guardian, Nov. 22, 1902. 
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a result)—appeared the most cele- 
brated of Miller’s essays in the form of 
two anonymous articles on “Washing- 
ton’s Policy” in the Boston Transcript 
of September 18 and 19, 1903. Ana- 
lyzing the situation with refreshing 
insight, Miller divided Negroes into 
“radicals” and “conservatives.” 
Strictly speaking, no Negro was con- 
servative, and the two groups differed 
not on ends, but on means. He de- 
scribed the Trotterites as college 
graduates who attacked Washington 
for what they regarded as his harmful 
doctrine, and called DuBois “not an 
agitator, nor a carping critic... but a 
scholar, a painstaking investigator... 
and a fearless advocate of the higher 
aspirations of his race.” Washington 
he described as one who “founded his 
creed upon construction rather than 
upon criticism;’ who thought it 
“better to build upon the shifting 
sands of expediency than not to build 
at all;”’ and whose “‘sphinx-like silence” 
and equivocalness made him a first-rate 
diplomat. Miller believed that while 
Washington did not openly espouse, 
“yet he would not disclaim, in distinct 
terms, a single plank in the platform 
of Douglass.” Miller defended the 
Tuskegeean from the charge that under 
his ascendancy conditions had grown 
worse. No man, he said, could have 
prevented this, but Washington’s 
policy “will serve to relieve the 
severity of the blow.” Nevertheless he 
pointed out that Washington was 
“not a leader of the people’s own 
choosing; he does not command an 
enthusiastic following.” Much of his 
support among Negroes was due to the 
high regard in which whites held him, 
and to his political power. Most 
thoughtful Negroes, said Miller, ranged 
between the widely differing views of 
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Washington and his critics, believing 
that “both forces have their place.” 


DuBois in Souls of Black Folk, 
issued in the spring of 1903, thought 
Miller might soon openly oppose the 
Tuskegeean, and on the eve of the 
Carnegie Hall Conference of leading 
colored men held early in 1904 in an 
effort to bring Washington and his 
critics together, regarded him as anti- 
Washington, though not “uncompro- 
misingly so.’° Years later Miller 
recalled that he and DuBois had been 
close friends during the 1890’s when 
they held similar views. Miller how- 
ever retained a middle position, while 
DuBois veered to the left. Both were 
named to the Committee of Twelve 
that grew out of the Carnegie Hall 
Conference, and as Miller later recol- 
lected it, DuBois’ withdrawal from the 
committee (which was pretty much 
dominated by Washington) identified 
Miller with the Tuskegee group, so 
that the two men were less friendly 
than formerly."! In fact when DuBois 


DuBois, Souls of Black Folk (Chicago, 
1903), 53; DuBois to Francis J. Grimké, De- 
cember 28, 1903, in Carter G. Woodson, ed., 
The Works of Francis J. Grimké (Washington, 
1942), IV, 90. 

4 Miller, “Autobiography,” chaps. xx, and 
xxiii. As a member of the Committee of Twelve, 
Miller, along with Archibald Grimké, acted as 
Washington’s agent in hiring ex-Senator Henry 
W. Blair as a lobbyist to fight the Warner- 
Foraker amendment to the Hepburn Railway 
Rate Bill in 1906. This amendment, which 
proposed to guarantee Negroes equal accom- 
modations on interstate trains, was objectionable 
because under the separate-but-equal interpre- 
tation of the Fourteenth Amendment, it might 
have been interpreted to permit segregation in 
interstate travel in the North. (Miller to 
Washington, May 22, 1906; Grimké to Washing- 
ton, May 25, 1906; Washington to Grimké, 
June 2, 4, 10, 1906, Booker T. Washington 
Papers). Tuskegee directed R. W. Thompson of 
the National Negro Press Bureau to give credit 
to Miller and Grimké for the defeat of the 
amendment in his releases, in order to offset the 
claims of the Niagara Movement. (Emmett J. 
Scott to R. W. Thompson, June 5, 1906, in 
Washington Papers). 
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“insulted” Miller in 1905, the result 
was a complete break temporarily.” 


Yet Miller still criticized Washing- 
ton at times. Once he spoke against 
the latter’s “‘extreme hesitance and 
over-cautiousness of utterance touch- 
ing the higher claims of the race.” In 
1907, in a pamphlet on Roosevelt and 
the Negro which appeared just when 
the Tuskegeean was doing his best to 
allay criticism of the President for dis- 
charging dishonorably a colored in- 
fantry battalion on unproven charges 
of rioting in Brownsville, Texas, Miller 
lampooned the chief executive for his 
“almost whimsical alternation’’ of good 
and bad acts regarding Negroes. He 
had harsh words for the president’s 
action in the Brownsville case, and 
even went so far as to criticize him 
for making any one man, even Wash- 
ington, the “‘referee’’ of Negro appoint- 
ments. More pleasing to Tuskegee 
must have been Miller’s revision of his 
Boston Transcript articles for his 
volume Race Adjustment in 1909, for it 
concluded with a panegyric on Wash- 
ington (whom Miller believed had met 
many of his critics’ objections), and 
had new and unfavorable descriptions 
of those who opposed Tuskegee. 
Trotter was described as ‘“‘Cato-like,”’ 
ending his every utterance with the 
refrain, “Booker T. Washington must 
be destroyed.”” DuBois was pictured as 
“withal a dreamer with a fantasy that 
verges on the fine frenzy,’ who had 
unfortunately turned from scholarship, 
for which he was fitted, to agitation, 
for which he was not. Miller dismissed 
the Niagara Movement platform as 


12Washington to Scott, August 7, 1906, 
Washington Papers. DuBois to Miller, Novem- 
ber 12, December 15, 1908, in Francis L. 
Broderick notes on the DuBois papers, on file at 
the Schomburg Collection, Countee Cullen 
Branch, New York Public Library. 


“nothing new,” and held that many 
of its members had not previously 
“been known for their activity in 
behalf of the race.’’!® 


Basically Miller’s réle was that of 
the pragmatic harmonizer, “Come, 
Let us Reason Together,’ he pleaded 
in the Voice of the Negro in 1906. 
Negroes, he said, did not differ on basic 
principles, and obviously none of the 
contending parties had accomplished 
the result desired by all. Thus, “‘all the 
movements... are let us hope, effi- 
cient, but no one is sufficient... . The 
true race philosophy comprises all of 
these.’”4 


Miller later recalled that in these 
years he was roundly criticized by 
both sides as a straddler. He was, he 
has written, an independent rather 
than an uncritical follower of Washing- 
ton, since he was not motivated by 
desire for personal gain. Critics of the 
left however did not believe his stand 
entirely disinterested. The Horizon, 
unofficial organ of the Niagara Move- 
ment, in July 1907, called him a 
“backslider.” The editors cited a 
recent address of his which they 
thought toadied to the white South 
because it found cause for “manly 
optimism”’ in Southern white attitudes, 
and declared “let us not be too 
anxious to ‘solve’ the race question. 
Our concern is with duty, not with 
destiny.” And in a thinly veiled 
reference to the fact that Washington’s 
appointment to the Howard University 
Trustee Board that spring preceded 


18 Miller, “A Reply to Tom Watson,” Voice 
of the Negro, 2: 537, 1905; Miller, Roosevelt and 
the Negro (Washington, 1907), 4-17; Miller, 
“Radicals and Conservatives” in Race Adjust- 
ment, 27-29, 15-17. 

14 Miller, “Come, Let Us Reason Together,” 
Voice of the Negro, 3:46-47, 1906. 
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by a few months Miller’s appointment 
as dean of the College, the journal 
concluded: “So Professor Miller has 
found his ‘place’ and nestled down 
into it, or at any rate rumor has it, 
he will nestle down into it when school 
opens this fall.’” 


In these years Miller’s ideological 
expression was pretty much what it 
had been earlier. While he now forth- 
rightly attacked lynching, he does not 
appear to have made any but the most 
generalized statements concerning the 
higher aspirations of the race. Perhaps 
he summed up his point of view pretty 
well during a speaking tour of the 
lower Mississippi valley in 1906, when 
he said that political rights would not 
solve the race problem, but that “race 
loyalty and union built upon political 
rights, education, character, thrift and 
good will, constitute the burden of the 
message which I had to deliver.’’ 


Though Miller attended the con- 
vention of Washington’s National 
Negro Business League in the summer 
of 1909 at Washington’s request in 
order to write articles on the pro- 
ceedings,!7 and though earlier that 
spring he had failed to attend the 
National Negro Conference called by 
Oswald Garrison Villard which is now 
regarded as the founding meeting of 
the N.A.A.C.P., the next year he was 
veering to the left. He addressed the 
May 1910 conference that actually 
resulted in the formation of the 
N.A.A.C.P. The following November 
Booker T. Washington’s close friend, 
~ 18 Miller, “Autobiography,” Chap. xxiii; Hori- 
zon, 2: 24-25, July 1907; Howard University 
Record, II, 2 (1908), Catalogue edition. The 
Horizon \ater did praise Miller’s pamphlet on 
Roosevelt. Horizon, 2: 18, August 1907. 

16 Miller, 4n Appeal to Reason: An Open 


Letter to John Temple Graves (Washington, 1906); 
Southwestern Christian Advocate, July 19, 1906. 


the Collector of Internal Revenue in 
New York, Charles W. Anderson, 
listed Miller as among those of 
Washington’s friends whom he found 
wanting “to sit on both sides of the 
fence and in the middle too.” Miller 
was, in fact, one of the few who 
served on the national boards of both 
the N.A.A.C.P. and the more con- 
servative Urban League, and he main- 
tained a working relationship with 
Washington until the latter’s death in 
1915.18 


During the last five years of Wash- 
ington’s life Miller, while maintaining 
his older emphasis on racial integrity 
and solidarity, on middle-class virtues 
and economic advancement, and his 
sense of “ratio and proportion” about 
industrial and higher education,!® more 
openly asserted the demand for ulti- 
mate equality. He denounced segrega- 
tion in strong terms, and now insisted 
that “the contention that in a hetero- 
geneous racial situation one race alone 
must govern is without sanction either 
in ethics or experience... . The class 
that is shut out from all participation 
in government will soon be shut from 
Participation in everything that is 
worthwhile.’”?° 


17 Washington to Miller, August 26, 1909, 
Miller to Washington, September 10, 1909, 
Washington Papers. 

te of the Second Annual Conference, 
National Negro Committee, in Washington 
Papers; Charles W. Anderson to Washington, 
Nov. 10, 1910, Washington Papers. Third 
Annual Report of the N.A.A.C.P. (New York, 
1912), 5; Bulletin of the National League on 
Urban Conditions Among Negroes, V (November, 
1913), 3. Miller to Washington, January 15, 
1915, Washington Papers. 

19 See especially, Miller, Out of the House of 
Bondage (New York, 1914), passim; and Miller, 
The Practical Value of the Higher Education of 
rT tie (Reprinted from Education, December, 


Miller, Segregation: The Caste System and 
the Civil Service (no imprint, [1915]); Miller, 
Out of the House of Bondage, 133-34. See also, 
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Thus Miller had moved pragmat- 
ically, shifting his emphasis when he 
felt it wise. A “straddler,’’ he had 
withstood criticism from both sides and 
yet moved along with the main trends 
in Negro thought, from verging on 


calculated conciliation of the white 
South in 1898-1899, to a new militance 
a dozen or so years later. 





Miller, The Political Capacity of the Negro 
(Washington, 1910, reprinted from the Nine- 
teenth Century). 
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PROBLEM 


Beginning with the classical study of 
social distance by Bogardus in 1925? it 
has been repeatedly shown that Ameri- 
can students readily arrange a list of 
group denominations such as English, 
American, Chinese, Negro, Jew, into a 
rank order of preference which does not 
vary in its essentials among different 
groups of subjects studied at different 
times and places. In general the order 
of preference obtained for white college 
students is: American, English, North- 
ern and Western Europeans, Southern 
and Eastern Europeans, Asiatics, Ne- 
groes. The regularity with which these 
results have been reported has led 
Hartley to suggest that these prefer- 
ences are an integral part of American 
culture.’ 

The present study was designed to 
determine: (a) if Negroes would adopt 
the order of preference, and if not, how 
different would their preferences be? 
(b) do American Negroes differentiate 
between Northern white Americans 
and Southern white Americans? (c) 

1The data on which this article is based 
were collected and analyzed by Alvin E. Goins 
and is contained in his unpublished M.S. 
dissertation, Howard University, May 1955. 


2E. S. Bogardus, ‘Measuring Social Dis- 
ol Journal of Applied Sociology 9: 299-308, 


3E. L. Hartley, Problems in Prejudice, Kings 
Crown Press, 1946. 


does class of the group to be ranked 
have any influence upon the prefer- 
ences? and (d) how reliable are these 
patterns of preference? 

A review of Rose, Frazier, and 
others‘ would lead to the inference 
that most Negroes have high group 
identification, and should have high 
preference for their own group. Simp- 
son and Yinger, and Horowitz pointed 
out that American Negroes accepted 
the prevailing American attitude with 
some variation, and Myrdal5 stated 
that this may be even toward himself 
in some instances. Bayton and Byoune® 
also concluded from a study of Negro 
stereotypes held by Negroes that these 
stereotypes were not indicative of a 
high degree of intragroup morale. 

Rose’ further suggested that Negroes 
differentiated between whites depend- 
ing upon their attitude toward the 
Negro, and Star, Williams and 
Stouffer® found that Negro soldiers 


4A. Rose, The Negro’s Morale: Group Identifi- 
cation and Protest, 1953; E. F. Frazier, The 
Negro in the United States—New York: Mac- 
millan, 1940; S.A. Star, R. M. Williams, Jr., 
and S. A. Stouffer, The Negro Soldier, Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949. Vol. I. 

5G. Myrdal, 4n American Dilemma, New 
York: Harper and Bros., 1944. ; 

J. A. Bayton and E. Byoune, “Racio- 
National Stereoty Held by Negroes, 
Journal of Negro Education 16: 49-56, 1947. 

7Op. cit. 

8 Op. cit. 
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preferred to serve under Northern 
white lieutenants to Southern white 
lieutenants. Regarding the Negro’s 
preferences for other groups, Rose 
stated that (a) Negroes had a second- 
ary identification with Africans, (b) 
literate Negroes express a high degree 
of sympathy for the underdog and 
other darker races in different parts of 
the world, and (c) although the Negro 
press is favorable toward Jews, Negroes 
on the whole cannot be said to be very 
favorable to the Jewish group, though 
some public opinion polls show that 
they are less anti-Semitic than white 
Christians. 

In three actual studies reported on 
Negro preferences for ethnic groups, 
Bogardus in 1928, Meltzer in 1937, and 
Gray and Thompson? in 1953, found 
that the Negro preferences were similar 
to those of the white pattern, except 
that Negroes (American) were pre- 
ferred first rather than near the end. 

Ethnic preference is the manifesta- 
tion of a certain type of attitude 
toward the group in question, and is 
related to ethnic stereotype, social 
distance, and ethnic prejudice. How- 
ever, what this relationship is has 
never been adequately pointed out. 
Klineberg’® stated that there was little 
direct relationship between the defi- 
niteness of the stereotype and the 
amount of prejudice against any group. 
Katz and Braly" suggested that the 
preferential order, reported by 
Bogardus and Thurstone, may reflect 
attitudes toward race names and may 


*J. Gray and A. Thompson, “The Ethnic 
Prejudice of White and Negro College Students,” 
Journal of Abnormal Social Psychology 48: 311- 
313, 1953. 

°O. Klineberg, Characteristics of the American 
Negro. New York: Harper and Bros., 1944 

"D, Katz and K. Braly, “Racial Stereotypes 
of 100 college students,” Journal of Abnormal 
& Social Psychology 287 280-290, 1933. 


not arise from animosity toward the 
specific qualities inherent in the real 
human beings bearing a given racial 
label; however, in a later article Katz 
and Braly" concluded that the whole 
attitude of race prejudice toward the 
Negro is more than a simple con- 
ditioned response to the race name. At 
any rate, ethnic preference does not 
seem to be the exact reciprocal of 
ethnic prejudice. 

These reported preferences may be 
influenced by both the class of the 
respondent and the class of the groups 
to be ranked, but few studies have 
been reported concerning this relation- 
ship. However, several investigators 
have reported substantial psychologi- 
cal differences among social classes, 
and Centers!* has stated that the 
differences among the various occupa- 
tional strata often exist in such a 
degree and pattern as to indicate a 
tendency toward two distinct poles of 
attitude and behavior. Perhaps class 
may be even more important than 
ethnic background in _ preferential 
patterns. 


METHOD 


A sample of 161 students at Howard 
University in 1955 were given a list of 
18 ethnic groups and asked to rank 
order them by preference. These 
groups represented Negro groups, 
American minority groups, “darker 
races”, dominant American  sub- 
groups, white groups, and groups with 
outspoken anti-Negro attitudes. The 
subjects were also asked to rank order 
15 ethnic classes, representing the 


121), Katz and K. Braly, ‘Verbal Stereotypes 
and Racial Prejudice,” in Newcomb, Hartley, 
et al., (eds.) Readings in Social Psychology. 
Henry Holt and Co, 1947. 

18 EF. Centers, The Psychology of Social Classes. 
Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1949. 
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upper-, middle- and lower-classes of 
five of these ethnic groups. No effort 
was made to define class. The mean 
and standard deviation scores were 
determined for each of these scales 
and Kendall’s coefficient of concord- 
ance W was obtained. 


RESULTS 


One group of 24 subjects was used 
to test the reliability of the rankings 
shown in Table I and Table II. They 
were asked to rank the same groups 
two months after their first rankings. 
The rank order correlation between 
the two sets of rankings for “ethnic” 
preferences was .94, and for class 
preferences was .92. The results ob- 
tained by this adaptation of the 
Bogardus scale may therefore be 
accepted with confidence in their 
reliability; these rank ordered prefer- 
ences are not determined by chance 
nor do they fluctuate haphazardly. 

The rank order preference for the 18 
ethnic groups was determined by the 
sum of their ranks and is shown in 
Table I. An analysis of variance by 
ranks indicated that the order of 
preference was significant at P = 
<.01, and the coefficient of concord- 
ance (Kendall’s W) showed that there 
was a significant agreement among the 
subjects for this order of preference 
(P = <.01). 

The rank order of preferences of 
these subjects places “American Ne- 
gro” in the first rank, with “American 
white, Northern” in the second posi- 
tion. The order of preference reflects 
the combined identification of these 
subjects with the American culture 
and Negro group membership. Thus 
among the first five ranks are all three 
Negro groups, white American North- 
ern, and French. The last three groups 
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consist of those conceived as most 
antagonistic to the United States 
(Russia) and to Negroes (American 
white, Southern and South African 
white). 

Gray and Thompson," studying the 
preferences of Negro college students in 
Georgia also obtained first rank for 
American Negro. Their subjects ranked 
the American white in position ten out 
of a possible twenty-four. The subjects 


TABLE I 


PREFERENCE FOR Etunic Groups As 
INDICATED BY 161 Necro 
Co.Lese STUDENTS 











Ethnic Group Mean SD. 
American Negro 1.81 2.31 
American white, Northern 5.02. 3.9 
West Indian Negro 6.09 4.10 
French 6.43 3.44 
African Negro 7.15 4.43 
South American 1.06 =. Sas 
English 8.08 4.25 
Italian 8.45 Kk BY 
Mexican 8.84 4.12 
Jew 9.08 4.30 
German 11.16 4.19 
Hindu 1 Se 
Chinese 11.41 3.76 
Japanese 11.60 3.88 
West Indian white 12.87 3.20 
American white, Southern 14.04 4.77 
Russian 14.67 3.50 
South African white 15.33 2.87 








of the present study were not pro- 
vided with the opportunity of ranking 
American white. Instead, they were 
asked to rank American white (North- 
ern) and American white (Southern). 
The results are striking; American 
white Northern is ranked in number 
two position and American white 
Southern is placed near the very 
bottom of the preferential rating. 
Table II shows the rank order of 
preferences for five groups, American 
Negro, American white (Northern), 


4 Op. cit. 
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TABLE II 


Rank OrpDER PREFERENCE BY ETHNIC GROUP AND SocIAL CLass 








Ethnic and Social Class 


Mean S.D. Rank 





Middle-Class American Negro 
Upper-Class American Negro 


Middle-Class American white (Northern) 


Upper-Class American white (Northern) 
Upper-Class African Negro 

Middle-Class African Negro 

Lower-Class American Negro 
Upper-Class American white (Southern) 
Lower-Class American white (Northern) 
Lower-Class African Negro 

Upper-Class South African white 


Middle-Class American white (Southern) 


Middle-Class South African white 
Lower-Class South African white 
Lower-Class American white (Southern) 


2.19 1.70 1 
2.68 1.87 2 
4.04 209 3 
4.55 3.24 4 
5.63 2.40 5 
6.31 2.47 6 
7.61 i 7 
9.12 3.66 8 
9.40 2.85 9 
10.09 2.64 10 
10.37 2.66 11 
10.43 201 12 
10.57 2.50 13 
12.57 2.17 14 
13.87 1.87 15 








African Negro, American white (South- 
ern), and South African white when 
these are arranged in terms of upper- 
lower- or middle-class. 

For the data of Table II, an analysis 
of variance by ranks indicates that the 
order of preference is significant (P = 
<.01) and the coefficient of concord- 
ance showed highly significant agree- 
ment among subjects for this order of 
preference (P = <.01) 

The mean rank order of preference 
for upper-, middle- and lower-class 
American Negroes is 3.3. The com- 
posite rank for American white (North- 
ern) is 5.3, the African Negro, 8.7, 
American white (Southern), 11.7 and 
South African white, 12.7. Thus the 
relative rank order of the ethnic 
groups as composed of three separate 
classes is the same as when the ethnic 
groups are ranked without regard to 
class (Table I). 

With respect to class alone, upper- 
class is generally ranked first with a 
mean rank of 6, middle-class second 
with a mean rank of 7 and lower-class 


with a decidedly wider difference as 
shown by the mean rank of 11. The 
difference between upper- and middle- 
class is small and not significant but 
the difference between either of these 
and the lower-class is significant. For 
the two most favored ethnic groups 
the results of this study show a 
preference for middle-class above 
upper-class; for the least favored 
ethnic groups especially those felt to 
show high antiNegro prejudice, the 
upper-class is preferred above the 
middle class. 


Discussion 


Many of the questions concerning 
Negro preferences were answered by 
the results of this study. Since prac- 
tically all of these subjects thought 
of themselves as belonging to the 
middle-class, high group identification 
(race pride) was evidence by the 
highest preference for their own group. 
Perhaps lower-class Negroes will have 
low group identification and a sig- 
nificantly different order of preference 
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for ethnic groups and social classes. 
This offers an interesting area for 
research. Star, Williams and Stouffer!® 
found that the Negro soldier repre- 
senting a cross section of American 
Negroes and therefore having a high 
percentage of lower-class Negroes in 
large majority preferred to serve under 
Negro lieutenants than under white 
lieutenants. However, the better edu- 
cated Negroes were somewhat more 
likely than the lesser educated to 
express a preference for serving under 
Negro lieutenants. 

When the American white was 
divided into Northern and Southern 
sub-groups, the results are indeed 
interesting. The Northern group seems 
to correspond to the high ranking of 
the American white group in the 
previous studies. Perhaps the American 
white Northerner is symbolic of Amer- 
ica for the American Negro while the 
American white Southerner may sym- 
bolically represent the antiNegro at- 
titudes in America. At any rate, this 
differentiation gave the subjects a 
chance to reject, and still remain 
attached to the dominant group. 

The results of this study demon- 
strate that it is possible to use the 
Bogardus social distance technique for 
a more refined analysis of attitude 
than is usually attempted. Attitudes 
toward white Americans can be shown, 
as here, to be a composite of attitudes 
toward Northern and Southern white 
Americans. Attitudes toward American 
Negroes can be broken down into 
attitudes toward upper-, middle- and 
lower-class American Negroes. In the 
same way it is possible to analyze 
attitudes toward any ethnic group. It 
is quite possible to show some day that 


15 Op. cit. 
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the attitude of American Negro college 
students toward African Negroes is a 
composite of attitudes toward the 
several distinct nations of Africa. The 
fact that an attitude may be expressed 
toward an ethnic group as a whole does 
not indicate that the subjects are 
unable to differentiate between compo- 
nent parts toward which different 
attitudes may be demonstrated. 

Ethnic attitudes are complex and 
depend upon a variety of factors. The 
rank orders obtained in using the 
Bogardus social distance scale depend 
in the first place upon the groups 
chosen for study; that is, the prefer- 
ences shown depend upon the groups 
selected for study. Another influence 
on ethnic rankings is the current 
national attitude. Before Pearl Harbor 
Howard students were shown, by 
Meenes,!*® to favor the Japanese over 
the Chinese but the attitudes toward 
these groups were reversed after the 
Japanese attack on the United States. 
Still another influence is group identi- 
fication and a rejection of group 
enemies. The subjects of this study 
identify with middle class American 
Negroes and indicate a preference for 
non-American groups also. The lowest 
rankings were given to those groups 
that are considered as antagonistic to 
the United States or to Negroes in the 
United States or elsewhere in the 
world. It should be possible to devise 
further studies to demonstrate the 
relative influence of each of these 
factors upon ethnic attitudes. 


SUMMARY 
Although numerous studies have 


been made to determine social distance, 


16M. Meenes, “‘A comparison of racial stereo- 
types of 1935 and 1942,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, 17: 327-336, 1943. 
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preferences, and prejudice toward 
various ethnic groups, the majority of 
the studies used American whites as 
subjects and found a rather consistent 
pattern of preferences. However, few 
studies have been conducted using the 
American Negro as subjects. 

It was the purpose of this investiga- 
tion to seek clarification of and answers 
to some questions concerning Negro 
ethnic and class preferences, to check 
the reliability of these preferences, and 
to compare the results with previous 
studies. 

Two rank order preference scales 
were used, one to determine ethnic 
group preference and one to determine 
ethnic class preference. Also a small 
sample was used to determine the 
reliability of the preferences. The 
subjects were 161 Negro college stu- 
dents at Howard University in 1955. 


The results showed that ethnic 
preferences are influenced by identifi- 
cation of these subjects with Americans 
and with American Negroes. White 
American (Northern) was ranked in 
second place, next to American Negro, 
while white American (Southern) was 
ranked near the bottom of the list of 
ethnic groups. The rankings show that 
those groups regarded as unprejudiced 
toward Negroes are given preferential 
rankings and those felt to be prejudiced 
toward Negroes were given low ranks. 

Attitudes are complex and ethnic 
preferences are composites of a variety 
of influences. The fact that subjects 
rank ethnic groups as totalities does 
not mean that they conceive of them 
as unitary. In this study it has been 
demonstrated that ethnic attitudes 
can be analyzed by the use of the social 
distance technique. 





Booker T. Washington’s Relations with the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People 


Ex.uiotr M. Rupwick 


Assistant Professor of Social Welfare, Florida State University 


Some years ago, before he became 
Executive Secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Roy Wilkins stated 
that Booker T. Washington’s contri- 
butions were important in the creation 
of the Association.! Actually, Washing- 
ton never supported the NAACP, 
distrusted many of its founders, and 
resisted most of their friendly over- 
tures. Furthermore, there were some 
NAACP leaders, such as W. E. B. 
DuBois, who found it virtually im- 
possible even to accept the slightest 
hint of Tuskegeean amity. The present 
paper reviews the relations between 
leaders of the Association and Mr. 
Washington, from 1909 when the 
organization was formed, until 1915 
when the Alabama educator died. 

By 1909, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
grandson of William Lloyd Garrison, 
believed that the time was ripe to 
encourage Negroes like W. E. B. 
DuBois, since the white journalist was 
becoming impatient not only with 
Booker Washington’s conservative 
leadership, but also with his monopoly 
on leadership. Villard joined others to 
form the National Negro Committee? 


1 Basil Mathews, Booker T. Washington, 
Educator and Interracial Interpreter, Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1948. p. 288. 

2 Oswald Garrison Villard to W. L. Garrison, 
February 24, 1909: Villard Papers, Harvard 
University Library. See also, Elliott M. Rud- 
wick, ‘The National Negro Committee Con- 
ference of 1909”, Phylon, 18: 413-419, Winter, 
1957. 


(which became the NAACP in 1910), 
But the practical white journalist, 
knowing that Washington could 
weaken the new organization, was 
desirous of gaining his endorsement.’ 
Villard promised that the new group 
would not be allied exclusively with 
the radical DuBois wing. 

Washington was invited to attend 
the opening sessions of the National 
Negro Committee Conference, but he 
declined. From the start, he had little 
intention of lending his resources to a 
protest movement. He was more 
interested in ‘‘progressive, constructive 
work” rather than “agitation and 
criticism’’.4 Prominent white friends 
such as Andrew Carnegie also eschewed 
the conference which was considered 
anti-Washingtonian by the New York 
City press. The conferees, themselves, 
refused to place the Tuskegeean on 
their steering committee. The resolu- 
tions of the 1909 National Negro 
Committee Conference constituted an 
implied criticism of Washingtonian 
policies, and the Negro educator could 
not have been pleased by the group’s 
publicized conclusion that the right to 


3 Mary White Ovington, The Walls Came 


Tumbling Down. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 1947, p. 105. See also, O. G. Villard to 
Booker T. Washington, May 26, 1909: Washing- 
ton Papers, Library of Congress. 

4 Booker T. Washington to O. G. Villard, 
May 28, 1909: Villard Papers. 

5 New York Tribune, May 31, 1909: Located 
in the newspaper scrapbooks, Hampton Institute 
ee See also, New York Times, June 1, 
1909. 
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vote determined the Negroes’ treat- 
ment in all other institutions of 
American society, including the 
economic.® 

After the conference, Villard was 
still trying to enlist the Tuskegeean’s 
friendship. DuBois was cautioned by 
the white journalist against criticizing 
the “other side’’, i.e., the Tuskegeeans. 
Diplomatic discussions between Villard 
and Washington continued, and in 
November of 1909, the Tuskegeean 
again demanded guarantees that nei- 
ther William Monroe Trotter (editor 
of the radical Boston Guardian) nor 
DuBois would promulgate policies of 
the National Negro Committee. Villard 
was at least consoled by the belief 
that Washington was not “actively 
hostile’’.” 

Despite Villard’s cautious approach, 
DuBois disagreed publicly with Wash- 
ingtonian positions on pacification of 
the South, political patronage, and 
industrial education.2 In Boston, 
DuBois made his severest assault on 
Booker Washington in years. Accord- 
ing to the newspapers, he stated that 
the Tuskegeean “‘practically opposed 
Negro suffrage’ and was a “political 
dictator”. Strategically, DuBois was 
unwise to attack the Negro educator 
so vitriolically during the critical early 
period of the National Negro Com- 
mittee. If the metropolitan dailies of 
Boston served as a_ representative 
sounding board, his blast received only 
discouragement.® 


6 9 wesaines of the National Negro Conference, 


70, 6. Villard to W. E. B. DuBois, September 
28, 1909: Villard Papers. O. G. Villard to F. i 
Garrison, ; oeemabee 15, 1909: Villard Papers. 

ow. E. B. DuBois, “Schools”, Horizon, 
November, 1909, p. 2. See also Howard University 
ournal, March, 1910: Hampton Institute 
Scrap 

*See following i in Hampton Institute Scrap- 
books: Boston Transcript, March 3, 1910; 


On his part, Washington attempted 
by veiled and not-so-veiled methods 
to recapture those who might have 
been thinking of deserting to the 
“opposition crowd”. The Tuskegeean 
was undoubtedly agitated when he 
received news that Mary Church 
Terrell (the wife of Judge R. H. Terrell, 
one of his political appointees) was 
closely associated with the National 
Negro Committee. (Mrs. Terrell was 
on the steering committee and was 
scheduled to make a speech at the 1910 
conference.) The Judge was reminded 
that the Washingtonians repeatedly 
backed him at the White House, but 
that such help would be difficult to 
maintain if Mrs. Terrell continued to 
prove “embarrassing”. Emmett 
Scott, Washington’s private secretary, 
also worked diligently to convince 
National Negro Committee friends to 
break away. When he heard that a 
man had been proposed as a member 
of the steering committee, Scott asked 
to “talk” to him. Scott made his point 
only too well, and the gentleman 
decided to bow out of the conference 
after belatedly discovering that it was 
“animated by the spirit of bitterness 
and complaint’’."! 

At the May, 1910 meetings, the 
National Negro Committee formally 
changed its name to the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. Following the prece- 
dent which the members set the year 
before, the 1910 conclave emphasized 
the importance of the ballot. The 
conferees concluded that it was im- 


Boston Herald, March 3, 1910; and Boston 
Post, March 7, 1910. 

10 Booker T. Washington to R. H. Terrell, 
April 27, 1910: Washington Papers. 

11 Emmett Scott to H. T. Kealing, May 16, 
1910: Washington Papers. Kealing to Scott, 
May 27, 1910: Washington Papers. 
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perative to publicize the plight of the 
Negroes, and contrary to Booker 
Washington, they believed that such 
candor would not hurt the race in the 
South.” Villard was pained by the 
“silence” of the New York City press 
and blamed the Tuskegeean.* Al- 
though there were a few paragraphs 
in the Times and Tribune, the Sun 
ignored the conference and this omis- 
sion was especially galling because the 
Sun had published a column interview 
with Washington who was visiting 
New York City at the time. 
Certainly, Washington felt contempt 
for the 1910 proceedings, which he 
characterized as “‘nonsense’”. He was 
still sure that most of the whites and 
Negroes had ulterior motives and/or 
were “deceived”. He seemed shocked 
that the white conferees should have 
permitted Negroes to believe for one 
moment that any gains could be 
realized “by merely making demands, 
passing resolutions and cursing some- 
body”. Washington comforted himself 
by contending that the Negro masses 
knew the true path of advancement." 
Of course he was rankled that DuBois 
was given the position of NAACP 
Director of Publications and Research. 
(One condition of the post was that 
DuBois agreed not to force the NAACP 
to become a center of attack upon the 
Tuskegeean.)!® Because of Washing- 
ton’s apprehension that DuBois’s resi- 
dence in New York would unleash 
“evil tendencies”, Charles W. Ander- 


12 Springfield Republican, May 10, 1910 and 
New York Evening Post, May 13, 1910: Hampton 
Institute Scrapbooks. See also New York Age, 
May 19, 1910. 

130, G. Villard to F. J. Garrison, May 17, 
1910: Villard Papers. 

14 Booker T. Washington to R. S. Baker, May 
24, 1910: Baker Papers, Library of Congress. 

1 W. E. B. DuBois, Dusk of Dawn. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1940, p. 95. 


son (the Tuskegeean’s New York 
representative) was asked to reorganize 
his political club. The Tuskegeean 
believed that New York City would 
remain in friendly hands if one delegate 
from each important Negro organiza- 
tion were admitted into the political 
club, thereby creating a metropolitan 
“clearing house’ under Anderson’s 
domination.!6 

In his camp, DuBois could not be 
contained (although an employee of 
the NAACP) when he felt impelled to 
blast Booker Washington. The Tuske- 
geean, on a trip to Europe in 1910, had 
grasped the opportunity to make 
several speeches in his usual con- 
ciliatory style and DuBois might have 
ignored these remarks if they had been 
made in the United States. However, 
under the influence of John Milholland 
(NAACP treasurer), he was prepared 
to make a fight of it. Washington had 
told the Britishers that race relations 
in the United States were not de- 
teriorating, and that white and black 
Southerners really knew the race 
problem was slowly being solved. In 
contrast to DuBois’s impassioned de- 
nunciations of lynching, Washington 
informed his audiences that it was 
only human nature to dwell upon 
extreme incidents and to avoid re- 
calling illustrations of friendliness 
across the color line.!7 

Milholland was also in England at 
the time and answered Washington in 
the London Standard. Milholland, 
repudiating the Tuskegeean’s comment 
that “a few Negroes” could use Pull- 
mans in the South, pointed out that 
“our” Dr. DuBois had not been per- 

16 Booker T. Washington to Charles Anderson, 
July 11, 1910: Washington Papers. 

17 Helen Maria Chesnutt, Charles W. Chesnutt, 


Pioneer of the Color Line Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1952, p. 241. 
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mitted to avail himself of those 
facilities when he attended the 1910 
NAACP sessions.!® Milholland’s state- 
ment came into Washington’s hands 
within a short time after publication, 
and as usual, the Tuskegeean dis- 
counted its importance and accuracy, 
while arraigning the motives of the 
writer.® Since he had received assur- 
ances from Villard that the NAACP 
was not anti-Washingtonian, he asked 
Robert R. Moton to discover what the 
white journalist had to say about 
Milholland’s comments. (Milholland 
was identified as DuBois’s “principal 
backer’’.) 

The Tuskegeean hoped that Villard 
would create a leadership fight within 
the Association. Moton, as instructed, 
sought to convince Villard that the 
latter did not seem to know what was 
happening in the upper circles of the 
NAACP. Trying to show that the 
Washingtonians were sincere, Moton 
even held out the possibility of a 
coalition of both leadership wings, 
since as he said, the Negro conserva- 
tives and radicals possessed the same 
goals.2° However, Villard replied that 
the NAACP assumed no responsibility 
for the personal expressions of its 
members and restated that the organi- 
zation was “not anti-Washington or 
pro-DuBois.”’2! 

DuBois’s written reply to Washing- 
ton’s London speech was called “An 
Appeal to England and Europe’’, and 
in it he discussed all of the disabilities 
under which American Negroes lived. 
Imploring Europeans to grant their 

8 Cleveland Gazette, October 1, 1910. 

Booker T. Washington to R. R. Moton, 
October 24, 1910: Washington Papers. 

*® Moton to Villard, November 15, 1910 and 
Moton to Washington, November 17, 1910: 
Washington Papers. 


70. G. Villard to R. R. Moton, November 
23, 1910: Villard Papers. 


“moral support’’ to his race, he con- 
fessed feeling pained when he heard 
Washington (who experienced “daily 
insult and humiliation in America’’) 
contend that the United States had no 
serious racial problem. DuBois declared 
that Washington was limited in what 
he was allowed to say because he 
feared the reactions of rich white 
benefactors. 

On the DuBois document appeared 
the words, “Headquarters, National 
Negro Committee”, and since the 
National Negro Committee had only 
been incorporated into the NAACP a 
few months before, it was quite natural 
that Booker Washington should have 
wondered if the latter organization had 
been responsible for the barrage. The 
New York Sun did attribute the 
circular to the NAACP and Washing- 
ton dispatched the clipping to Villard. 
DuBois had signed his name with the 
title, “Secretary, National Afro-Ameri- 
can Committee’, and the Alabama 
educator charged that “somebody” 
had tried to convey the impression 
that the Association was behind the 
document.” 

Villard’s inquiry convinced him that 
a stenographer unintentionally neg- 
lected to erase the words, “Head- 
quarters, National Negro Committee’, 
from the old stationery which DuBois 
used. However, Villard admitted 
frankly that although he sought to 
avoid intra-racial disunity and had 
influenced the NAACP to ignore the 
Tuskegeean’s statements of “opti- 
mism”, he subscribed to DuBois’s 


22 W. E. B. DuBois, “Race Relations in the 
United States: An Appeal to England and 
Europe”, pamphlet, October, 1910: Nathan 
Mossell Papers, in possession of Mrs. Gertrude 
Williams, Philadelphia. See also, Booker T. 
Washington to O. G. Villard, December 11, 
1910: Washington Papers. 
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“Appeal”. He warned the Alabama 
Negro leader that the intelligentsia of 
the race were acquiring strength and 
were receiving aid from increasing 
numbers of whites. He added that 
there was even the distinct possibility 
that the NAACP might reject his 
advice and strike out at Washington. 
It is not known whether the Tuske- 
geean accepted Villard’s explanation, 
but Moton held the organization 
“responsible” for the DuBois docu- 
ment and called Villard’s version 
“‘moonshine’”’.8 

The peak year in the NAACP’s 
dreams of wooing Washington occurred 
in 1911. The year began in a charac- 
teristic and inauspicious manner, when 
the Alabama educator wrote that 
Villard had been influenced by “‘sour 
and disappointed” social ciphers in the 
Negro race. Contradicting Villard’s 
earlier comment, the Tuskegeean de- 
clared that the Negro intellectuals 
were no longer being deceived by 
agitators and were entering his own 
camp in substantial numbers. Shortly 
afterwards, Washington adopted a 
firmness which he deemed strategically 
appropriate and contended he would 
show the NAACP leaders that he had 
no fear of them.” 

The record indicates that while 
Villard realized he and the Tuskegeean 
disagreed on “fundamental philoso- 
phy” (for example, Washington’s ac- 
ceptance of Northern residential segre- 
gation), he was still unprepared to 
conclude that the Alabama educator 
could not be enticed to cooperate with 
~ % See following in Washington Papers: Villard 
to Moton, November 23, 1910; Villard to 
Washington, December 13, 1910; Moton to 
Washington, December 2, 1910. 

24 Washington’s letter of January 10, 1911 is 
found in Basil Mathews op cit., p. 290. Wash- 


ington to Charles W. Anderson, January 19, 
1911: Washington Papers. 


the NAACP. He still wanted to prove 
to the Washingtonians that he was a 
moderate. Consequently, when efforts 
collapsed to merge the NAACP with 
Milholland’s violently anti-Washing. 
tonian Constitution League, Villard 
quickly notified Booker Washington 
that the League would remain a 
completely independent organization.* 
(Villard was fearful that the NAACP 
would be blamed by the Alabama 
educator for any future antagonistic 
statements made by the Constitution 
League.) Unable to trust Villard, the 
skeptical Tuskegeean wondered 
whether the Constitution League was 
really to serve as the mudslinging 
annex of the Association—while the 
latter organization pretended to be 
conciliatory in order “to inveigle our 
friends’. The Washingtonians were in- 
capable of conceiving of any difference 
between the two groups because of 
Milholland’s close friendship with 
DuBois.”6 

When the NAACP considered the 
erection of a building in New York 
City to house its own administrative 
offices and those of other groups 
dedicated to Negro advancement, 
Washingtonian Charles W. Anderson 
was invited to attend a small meeting 
devoted to a discussion of the project. 
Anderson was unimpressed by this 
gesture, although he asked his chieftain 
for instructions. He toyed with the 
idea of accepting the offer, in order to 
observe whether ‘‘any important white 
persons’? were involved. Washington 
advised him to pursue a course of 
judicious isolation, apparently on the 
grounds that his presence might be 
~ 0, G. Villard to Booker T. Washington, 
January 19, 1911: Washington Papers. 

26 Anderson to Washington, January 16, 1911; 


and Washington to Anderson, January 23, 1911: 
Washington Papers. 
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interpreted by both friends and ene- 
mies as implying a commitment. 
Within a few days, Joel Spingarn 
(who was soon to head the NAACP 
board) also personally invited Ander- 
son to the meeting, and the latter 
once more relayed the message to his 
mentor at Tuskegee. The Alabama 
educator replied that the first directive 
must stand.?? 

However, within a short time, a 
fortuitous event occurred which almost 
brought about a rapprochement be- 
tween the leaders of the NAACP and 
the Washingtonians. It was not strange 
that the reconciliation did not last, in 
view of the suspicion which the two 
groups had long nurtured. On March 
19, 1911, Booker Washington was 
assaulted in New York City by a 
white man, after the educator mis- 
takenly entered a certain apartment 
house in search of a particular friend. 
According to a malicious rumor, he 
went there to call upon a white 
woman, and naturally Washington was 
pained by the entire episode, especially 
after this sordid affair culminated in 
the trial and acquittal of the assailant. 
However, the Negro leader received 
many sympathetic letters and tele- 
grams from a number of people whom 
he had considered his antagonists; 
these friendly gestures motivated him 
to write Villard that the time had 
come to forget all past unpleasantness 
and combine “both factions’. Wash- 
ington advised (“‘as a first step’’) the 
NAACP to appoint three delegates to 
serve as its representatives at the 
forthcoming annual meeting of the 
National Negro Business League. 


7See following in Washington Papers: 
Anderson to Washington February 14, 1911; 
el Spingarn to Anderson, February 25, 1911; 

ashington to Anderson, February 28, 1911. 


Villard, conceiving that he was on the 
threshold of an historic entente cordiale, 
favored a dramatic exhibition of affec- 
tion for the Alabama educator in the 
form of an NAACP resolution of 
“sympathy and confidence’’. The white 
journalist appreciated that “some 
people” in the Association would not 
be well disposed to support such a 
motion, but he adjudged it imperative 
to create a climate for “peace negotia- 
tions’’.?8 

Since the beginning, the NAACP 
had financial problems, and in 1911 it 
was forced to dip into the anti- 
lynching fund in order to operate. 
Villard always argued that the Associa- 
tion was in a limping condition 
because of Washington’s opposition— 
which was a signal for many wealthy 
whites to continue their boycott of the 
organization. As proof of his assertion, 
Villard cited the case of two rich 
Philadelphia women who ignored the 
NAACP because they feared that 
DuBois would transform it into an 
anti-Washington battleground.?® After 
many warnings, DuBois promised that 
he would refrain from denouncing the 
Tuskegeean and try to convert John 
Milholland to this view. Such as- 
surances had always been and were 
going to be impossible to keep. 

Moorfield Storey, NAACP Presi- 
dent, was also trying to persuade rich 
whites that they had a “misappre- 
hension” about the Association. Speak- 
ing for the organization’s leadership, 
he professed a profound admiration for 
the Tuskegeean. Storey explained that 
the Association was protecting Negro 
civil rights and therefore complement- 


28Q, G., Villard to F. J. Garrison, March 24, 
1911: Villard Papers. 

29 Villard to Garrison, March 20, 21, 1911: 
Villard Papers. 
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ing the contributions of the Alabama 
educator. He pointed out that the 
acquisition of property was important, 
but many Americans needed to be 
educated to appreciate the Negroes’ 
right to buy and keep property. He 
deplored the “‘ili-feeling’’ that existed 
among those who were helping the 
Negroes and stated that the NAACP 
required aid from all sources. As far as 
he was concerned the intra-racial 
leadership struggle was a “dispute 
over trifles’’.*° 

Obviously, the groundwork for the 
pacification of the Washingtonians 
had been laid, and just before the 
annual convention of the Association, 
Villard wired Booker Washington and 
requested that he dispatch a friendly 
word to the conclave. The white 
journalist explained that such a gesture 
would facilitate the designation of 
delegates to the National Negro Busi- 
ness League meeting." However, the 
Tuskegeeans did not seem to have a 
desire to bear partial responsibility 
for their past misunderstandings with 
DuBois and the NAACP, nor did 
they give the impression of readiness 
to consider the men who had been 
their adversaries as equal partners in 
an inter-dependent program of racial 
uplift. 

The very day after Washington 
received Villard’s telegram, he con- 
fided to Charles W. Anderson that 
strategy demanded a “conciliatory 
course” which would inevitably “leave 
DuBois standing high and dry”. 
Anderson and Moton advised Wash- 
ington to assent to Villard’s “proposi- 
tion’”’ and “‘word telegram cautiously 
~ 30M, A. DeWolfe Howe, Portrait of an Inde- 
pendent—Moorfield Storey (Boston, 1932), p. 252. 

31 Telegram from O. G. Villard to Booker T. 


Washington, March 27, 1911: Washington 
Papers, 


but with ring of sincerity”. They 
urged that their group must be careful 
to avoid the charge of uncooperative- 
ness, and that if any future discord 
resulted, no doubt would be created in 
the public mind that the fault rested 
with certain NAACP “scoundrels’’.® 
The Alabama educator notified Villard 
that although leaders pursued “dif- 
ferent lines’’, full agreement on basic 
goals could be achieved.* 

On March 31, 1911, Villard wired 
Washington that the following resolu- 
tion had been voted by the NAACP:# 


Resolved that we put on record our 
profound regret at the recent assault 
on Dr. Booker T. Washington in 
New York City in which the associa- 
tion finds renewed evidence of race 
discrimination and increased neces- 
sity for the awakening of the public 
conscience. 


The Alabama educator was deeply 
appreciative of the “generous act’’.® 
(As a result of this “opening wedge”, 
Villard anticipated that Washington’s 
delegates would be present at the 1912 
NAACP conference.) In addition to 
this resolution, the 1911 conclave, 
following the Villard-Storey approach, 
went on record as wishing “to antag- 
onize no one’’ who was earnestly 
trying to help the Negroes. After 
acknowledging that the selection of the 
appropriate “means’’ was less im- 
portant than the end result, the 
conferees stated that they would be 
proud to receive aid from all sincere 


32 See the following in the Washington Papers: 


Washington to Anderson, March 28, 1911; 
Anderson’s telegram to Washington, March 29, 
1911; Anderson to Washington, March 29, 1911; 
Moton to Washington, March 29, 1911. 

3 Washington’s telegram to Villard, March 
30, 1911: Washington Papers. 

4 Villard to Washington, March 31, 1911: 
Washington Papers. 

% Washington to Villard, April 19, 1911: 
Villard Papers. 
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people. The addresses of DuBois and 
Villard represented an attempt to 
synthesize the Washingtonian eco- 
nomic emphasis with NAACP civil 
libertarianism.” 

After this conference, Booker Wash- 
ington adopted a dual role of seeming 
to help the white journalist while 
hindering DuBois. For the first role, 
the New York Age is a case in point. 
The paper had disregarded Tuskegeean 
hints to terminate the war with the 
NAACP. Villard, ignorant of the un- 
successful attempt to effect the edi- 
torial cease-fire, asked Robert R. 
Moton to voice the appropriate words 
so that Washington’s “‘papers like the 
Age” would follow a friendly policy. 
The Alabama educator gave Moton 
the task of bringing the 4ge’s editor 
into line. Moton, after receiving this 
latest letter from Washington, 
shrewdly sent it to Villard so that the 
latter would know the extent of 
Tuskegeean good faith. This was the 
cue for Booker T. Washington to write 
directly to Villard, assuring him that 
everything possible was being done to 
correct the excesses of the Negro 
press.*” 

The Alabama educator was im- 
placable in his handling of DuBois. 
He accused Milholland and DuBois of 
conspiring to persuade President Taft 
to place the NAACP research director 
in some ranking post, probably as 
Minister to Haiti. The Tuskegeean 
feared that he would lose prestige if 
DuBois were appointed, and besides 
he had counted on naming one of his 


80. G. Villard to Seth Low, April 13, 1911: 
ee Papers. Crisis, 2: 12, 25, 28-32, May, 


See the following in the Washington 
Papers: Villard to Moton, April 5, 1911; Wash- 
ington to Moton, April 10, 1911; Moton to 
Washington, April 17, 1911; Washington to 


Villard, April 19, 1911. 


faithful flock to the job. However, he 
did not wish to ask for a Presidential 
interview since he was worried that 
Taft might think that the intra-racial 
fracas was only a personal fight. The 
dilemma was solved in a more indirect 
fashion. On this 1911 occasion, Charles 
W. Anderson contacted a white friend 
who informed Taft’s secretary that 
the Milholland-DuBois “opposition to 
the President ...is constant and per- 
sonal”, Washington suspected that 
Taft hoped for political support from 
DuBois and Milholland, and someone 
needed to warn the President that 
since these men had “no strong 
following”, their help was valueless. 
Determined “‘to settle DuBois forever” 
in the mind of President Taft, the 
Tuskegeean transmitted an anti-Taft 
cartoon from the Crisis, the NAACP 
magazine.** A short time later, DuBois 
published two anti-Taft editorials in 
the Crisis, and we can only wonder 
whether he wrote them after receiving 
word of the chilly atmosphere at the 
White House.*® 

Despite the declared truce, within a 
few months DuBois was bursting with 
indignation when the Tuskegeean an- 
nounced that unlike some of London’s 
white masses, American Negroes were 
not starving. DuBois used the 
NAACP’s Crisis to condemn the 
Washingtonian brand of optimism as a 
reflection of ‘“‘a dangerous illogical 
fallacy’, i.e., what the “best”? South- 
erners believed about the Negro prob- 
lem was more significant than data on 
lynchings and other forms of intimida- 
tion. In 1912, when Booker Washing- 
ton’s friends on the General Education 
Board offered sixty thousand dollars to 


38 Booker T. Washington to Charles W. 


Anderson, May 24, 1911: Washington Papers. 
39 Crisis 2: 112, 243, 1911. 
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Fisk University if the institution could 
find nearly a quarter of a million more, 
DuBois retorted that the Tuskegee- 
Hampton type of schools often received 
money without any strings attached. 
The Crisis doubted whether the Gen- 
eral Education Board really wanted to 
help Fisk. In January of 1913, the 
Crisis editor agreed that the “sub- 
missionists” wanted “eventual full 
American citizenship”, but even when 
he printed a recent Tuskegeean com- 
plaint against discrimination in schools 
and public places, he was moved to 
comment, “In Mr. Washington’s case 
the severeness of his accusations has 
had its edge taken off by his careful 
flattery of the South.’’4° 

There were the inevitable retalia- 
tions in Tuskegeean newspapers such 
as the New York Age and the Wash- 
ington Bee.“ However, DuBois blithely 
editorialized :* 

Is it not high time to hold up our 

heads and clench our teeth and swear 

by the Eternal God we will not be 

slaves, and that no aider, abetter, 


and teacher of slavery in any shape 
or guise can longer lead us? 


In the same issue, the Crisis contained 
a reprint of part of a New York Times 
article praising the Alabama educator 
because he was still de-emphasizing 
Negro participation in politics. The 
NAACP magazine contrasted the mili- 
tant works of Frederick Douglass and 
declared, “‘No man who advises the 
black man to sacrifice his well-earned 
franchise can have the interests—the 
best interests—of the colored race at 
heart.’ 

Unlike the first period from 1910 to 
~ 4 Crisis 2: 62-64; 1911; Crisis 3: 245; 1911- 
1912; Crisis 5: 72, 128, 1912-1913. 

41 See New York Age, August 22, 1912. 


€ Crisis 6: 232, 1913. 
8 Crisis 6: 215-216, 1913. 





1912 when DuBois clashed with 
NAACP leaders because of his militant 
antagonism to Washington, the Crisis 
editor was able to criticize the Tuske- 
geean from 1912 to 1915 with ap- 
parently less resistance from the Asso- 
ciation’s board of directors. This is not 
to say that there were no complaints 
in the later period. In 1914, for 
example, Moorfield Storey wrote to 
Villard that the Crisis should be the 
representative of the entire race and 
not of one “faction”. However, 
Villard had changed, and realizing the 
hopelessness of satisfying Booker 
Washington, he undoubtedly removed 
a great deal of his earlier pressure on 
DuBois. By 1912 Villard, the Alabama 
educator’s erstwhile apologist, had 
acquired an anti-Washington reputa- 
tion. In June of that year he wrote a 
piece for the Crisis in which he re- 
proached the Tuskegeeans; he ad- 
mitted that he honored the sincere 
members of the accommodationist 
group but clearly stated that their 
beliefs were not in accord with the 
NAACP program. 

Villard’s disenchantment provides 
an interesting sidelight on the fearful- 
ness of the Tuskegeeans. In the spring 
of 1913, the white journalist invited 
representatives of several Negro in- 
dustrial schools in the rural South to 
meet in the offices of the NAACP for a 
conference dedicated to the improve- 
ment and standardization of their 
work. For instance, Villard hoped 
these schools would institute a unified 
system of purchasing and a better 

44 Moorfield Storey to O. G. Villard, January 
13, 1914: Storey Papers in possession of Mr. 
Charles Storey, Boston. 

#0, G. Villard, “The Objects of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People”, Crisis 4: 81-82, 1912. See also, Ridgley 


Torrence, The Story of John Hope (New York, 
1948), p. 168. 
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method of accounting. Washington 
was suspicious and annoyed when he 
received this invitation which put him 
“in rather an awkward position’, 
since he was still convinced that 
NAACP leaders were masking their 
“real purpose’. He declined to attend 
the meeting, but offered to send a 
representative—if Villard agreed to 
hold the conference anywhere but in 
the NAACP offices. (He did not wish 
to give “the South” the impression 
that Negro education had even the 
remotest connection with the Associa- 
tion.) 

Villard asserted that the field of 
education had never been outside the 
interest of the NAACP, especially 
since Tuskegee and Hampton were 
remiss in failing to coordinate the 
rural industrial schools. He acknowl- 
edged that Washington’s lack of co- 
operation would be viewed by many 
as a sign of the educator’s “hostility” 
to the Association. Villard, rejecting 
Washington’s excuse that Tuskegee 
Institute would be hurt by its founder’s 
attendance at the conference (which 
had not been sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation), took pains to remind the 
Negro leader that the NAACP had 
organized meetings in the South which 
were attended by some _ influential 
whites.47 

Given the proper signal, Robert R. 
Moton also declined to be present at 
the conference but consented to send 
an assistant. Villard, in pleading with 
him to address the meeting, frankly 
said that the Tuskegeean had refused 
to cooperate because of a “cowardly 





6 Booker Washington to R. R. Moton, March 
21, 1913: Washington Papers. Seth Low to O. 
G. Villard, April 9, 1913: Villard Papers. 

"0. G. Villard to Booker T. Washington, 
April 5, 1913: Villard Papers. 


reason”. The white journalist even 
agreed to rent a room outside of the 
NAACP headquarters. Moton, doubt- 
ing that “the thing is big enough”’ for 
Washington to appear in person, also 
persuaded himself that he was too 
important to attend. The meeting 
was finally held in the NAACP 
offices; no one represented Tuskegee 
while Moton sent an_ underling.‘® 
Washington’s reluctance to work with 
Villard’s Association of Negro Rural 
and Industrial Schools may have been 
related to the fact that an avowed 
aim of the Association was to secure 
financial aid from philanthropic foun- 
dations.“ The Tuskegeean, who had 
long been the intermediary through 
which funds were channeled for certain 
approved institutions, may have felt 
that his powerful influence and prestige 
were threatened by the new organiza- 
tion. Doubting that he could control 
it, he knew he could hurt it seriously 
by remaining aloof and counseling 
others to do the same. 

In 1914-15, the Crisis reprinted 
several of the Tuskegeean’s accommo- 
dationist remarks—accompanied by 
annotations of Negro newspapers 
which originally published the ma- 
terial. In August, 1914, Washington 
told the National Negro Business 
League that Negroes must cease em- 
phasizing the sections of cities where 
they were not wanted and must start 
improving those neighborhoods which 
they could occupy. The Crisis noted 
that the editor of the Louisville 
Columbian Herald was stunned by this 
“‘obsequious doctrine”? which had been 


480, G. Villard to R. R. Moton, March 31, 
1913: Villard Papers. Moton to Scott, April 11, 
1913: Washington Papers. See also, Crisis 6: 
37, 1913. 

49 Fourth Annual Report of the NAACP 
(published 1914), p. 18. 
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promulgated by a man who was “‘so 
servile and spineless in his teachings’’. 
The Louisvilie News warned that the 
race was asked by the Alabama 
educator “to passively submit to the 
humiliation of being pushed aside as 
though we are a race of lepers because 
we would seek cleaner and healthier 
neighborhoods in which to live.” 
DuBois also featured a criticism of the 
Tuskegeean’s recent trip to Louisiana 
—the Negro leader was accused of not 
advising his people to prepare for the 
professions and of telling anecdotes 
“the butt of which was Negro 
character’’.®° 

In 1915 the Alabama educator died 
without making a rapprochement with 
DuBois or the NAACP. However, by 
the end of his career, he had “moved 
considerably toward his opponents”’. 


w Crisis 9: 17, 1914-1915, Crisis 10: 144-145, 


Myrdal stated, “Under the influence 
both of the criticism from the DuBois 
group and of much changed conditions, 
he came increasingly to move toward 
an ideology which incorporated and 
expressed the Negro protest in cautious 
but no uncertain terms.’ However, 
throughout his last years, Washington 
had used his power to try to harass 
and even defeat the DuBois-NAACP 
group which demanded his ultimate 
equality goals immediately. The Tus- 
kegeean did not work out a division of 
labor pact which would have marked 
off for each group its spheres of 
influence. Such a concordat might have 
increased the pressure for social 
change, and certainly would have 
eliminated much of the wasted effort 
spent in waging this intra-racial leader- 
ship struggle. 


61 Gunnar Myrdal, 4n American Dilemma 


(New York, 1944), p. 743. 
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Does the Dewey Philosophy Have 
Implications for Desegregating the Schools? 


Vircit A. CLirt 


Head, Department of Education, Morgan State College 


INTRODUCTION 


Institutions of higher learning in the 
United States and throughout the 
Western world are commemorating or 
observing in some fashion this year 
(1959) the John Dewey Centennial. 
Dewey’s philosophy was one on which 
social and educational reform sup- 
posedly could be based. Those who 
have subscribed most ardently to his 
philosophy have claimed that it was 
the foundation for the realization and 
extension of democracy. 


Dewey’s concepts on the nature of 
society, the nature of the individual, 
the nature of social change, the nature 
and source of values, and the nature 
and réle of the school in reconstructing 
society all have a wide range of 
implications relevant to desegregation 
and integration in education. Stated 
in this paper are some of the most 
significant of these interrelated con- 
cepts; the implications of which as 
they bear on this issue are, for the 
most part, self evident. Therefore the 
author has taken the liberty to isolate 
and state a series of Dewey’s philosoph- 
ical tenets in order that they may be 
considered as an inter-related totality 
before particularizing on some of the 
most important implications and 
inferences. 


Yet when one reads the many 
articles and speeches which have 
appeared this year in connection with 
the John Dewey Centennial, com- 


pletely absent is any reference to 
implications and meanings the Dewey 
philosophy might have for desegre- 
gating the schools, the most pressing 
and compelling social and educational 
problem this nation faces. Therefore 
the purposes of this paper are: (1) To 
state briefly some of the basic tenets 
of Dewey’s philosophy, and (2) To 
point out the meanings and implica- 
tions of these tenets for desegregation 
and integration in American schools. 


Already John Dewey has been 
accepted as being among those indi- 
viduals who have been most influential 
throughout the history of the American 
people in forging that strong and yet 
complex phenomenon that constitutes 
what we call the American tradition 
or the American way of life. To under- 
stand fully his contributions, it is 
necessary of course to deal with his 
general philosophical position, his con- 
ception of method, and the relation of 
philosophy to civilization as he saw it. 
It is not difficult, however, to isolate 
specific ideas from the enormous body 
of Dewey’s writings, prolifically pro- 
duced in a life of ninety-two years, 
which have implications for the present 
day desegregation problem. 


There is wide-spread belief among 
American educators that one of the 
most influential teachers during the 
first half of the 20th century was 
John Dewey, the philosopher. What he 
taught and the implications of his 
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teachings caused many far reaching 
changes in American thought regarding 
ideas and institutions. A key to an 
understanding of his influence can be 
summarized in this quotation from his 
earlier writings: “Let us admit the 
case of the conservative: If we once 
start thinking no one can guarantee 
where we shall come out, except that 
many objects, ends and institutions 
are doomed. Every thinker puts some 
portion of an apparently stable world 
in peril and no one can wholly predict 
what will emerge in its place.’”! 

This quotation serves as an intro- 
duction to further remarks concerning 
John Dewey and the influence of his 
philosophy on American thought in 
general and American education in 
particular. It serves also to help us 
understand the nature of the total de- 
segregation problem which is just one 
aspect of social change in this culture. 

During the first half of the twentieth 
century, Dewey was the dominant 
figure in American philosophy and at 
the same time he was one of the most 
controversial figures. A host of Ameri- 
can educators looked upon his phi- 
losophy as a source to guide their 
actions. Considered by his disciples as 
being the great intellectual liberator 
of the times, he exercised great 
influence upon the thought and action 
of the American people. A greater 
part of Dewey’s philosophy is a 
critical analysis of what he thought to 
be the fallacies of earlier philosophies. 
Yet, a significant part of it relates to 
the réle of education in reconstructing 
society. 

In America where Dewey has had 


1 Intelligence in The Modern World: John 
Dewey’s Philosophy, edited by Joseph Ratner 
1939, (Foreword.) 


the most profound influence on con- 
ceptions of democracy and the nature 
of the “good society,” all are not 
agreed and sympathetic with the 
premise he accepted before beginning 
reasoning; namely, the elimination of 
the dualism between mind and matter. 
Those who do not agree with his system 
of thinking confess that he stimulated 
others to focus critical attention on the 
réle of education in creating a more 
desirable social order. He caused many 
to take the pains to study the origin 
of their cherished convictions con- 
cerning the nature of man, the uni- 
verse, and above all, the nature and 
source of standards and regulations 
which should govern the conduct of 
man and his affairs. Regardless of the 
position we take concerning the many 
controversies Dewey brought into 
being in these areas, we must confess 
that he has helped to create a fresh 
and challenging way of looking at 
education and the ideals basic to it, 
and its réle in improving society. 

It would be improper and un- 
scientific to claim, as some do, that 
Dewey has effected all the changes 
that now appear in line with his 
teachings. The same cultural and 
historical influences that produced 
him had already been for some time 
more or less definitely at work in 
America and throughout the Western 
world. As a result he found a large 
audience already largely disposed to 
consider favorably what he had to say. 
Thus he was part of a much larger 
movement. He was born in the year 
that saw the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. His intellectual 
maturity came during the years when 
scholars had accepted the evolutionary 
outlook and were seeking its deeper 
implications. 
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Tue Rove or PHILOSOPHY 


In his central work, Democracy and 
Education, Dewey assures us that 
philosophical differences matter only 
where they make a difference in edu- 
cational practice. On this basis alone 
his philosophy has had phenomenal 
influence on America, for nearly every- 
thing that is associated with the 
transformation of education from mere 
passive learning of the three R’s to 
education as shared living, everything 
that is associated with the modern 
trend in education—the emphasis on 
education as social and as an experience 
of shared life—is directly or obliquely 
the consequence of Dewey’s ideas. 


His viewpoint that philosophy 
should make a difference in the every- 
day affairs of life has affected areas 
other than education. It is reflected in 
modern legal thinking in America. 
There is now a tendency in modern 
legal thinking to consider not only 
abstract principles but the deeper sig- 
nificance and moral interpretation of 
law on human lives. More surprising, 
in the light of the fact that Dewey is 
so often labeled as a pragmatist and 
instrumentalist, is his influence on 
aesthetics and criticism, which he has 
done much to take out of the hands of 
the formalists and scholastic pedants 
and reclaim for the exploratory 
imagination. 

It is one of the paradoxes of Ameri- 
can culture that this philosopher 
should have caused such repercussions 
on American affairs, so that his 
influences were testified to by no less 
eminent a legal thinker than Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, so celebrated 
a labor leader as Walter Ruther, as 
well as by practicing teachers all over 
the world. 


Fundamental to Dewey’s conception 
is that philosophy is not outside of 
and above all other human pursuits, 
cultivating in secrecy and silence a 
remote, staked-off preserve of its own. 
Rather, philosophy is and works 
within the open and public domain of 
all human activities, one among others, 
differentiated by its scope and func- 
tion, but in no way set apart and 
isolated. 


PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


Dewey subscribed to a _ general 
theory of existence which holds that 
no level of experience—physical, bio- 
logical, or social—should be given 
superior metaphysical status. There- 
fore, according to him, the child is as 
evidential of the nature of reality as a 
molecule, planet or electron. For the 
purposes of philosophy the affairs of 
the school seemed to him as significant 
as those of the science laboratory. 


The moral element is also central in 
the philosophy of John Dewey. He 
was resolute in the desire to under- 
stand and interpret the world solely 
on the basis of empirical findings. At 
the same time he emphasized the need 
to use these findings to change the 
world so that human goods could 
become more secure, more abundant, 
and more widely shared. In other 
words, he insisted that the key to 
understanding and interpreting the 
world was to be found in human 
experience. Emphasized was the prin- 
ciple that standards and patterns to be 
followed in changing the world for the 
extension of the common good were 
creations of man’s empirical pursuits. 


The practice and theory of education 
in existence before and during Dewey’s 
time played an important part in 
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helping him to develop his basic ideas. 
It is not surprising therefore that 
education in both its incidental and 
deliberate forms always occupied an 
important place in his philosophy. In 
an autobiographical essay he gives 
insight into his position as to the 
place of education in philosophy. In 
this essay he raised the question as to 
why so many philosophers, although 
themselves engaged in educational 
work, “have not taken education with 
sufficient seriousness for it to occur to 
them that any rational person could 
actually think it possible that phi- 
losophizing should focus about educa- 
tion as the supreme human interest in 
which, moreover, other problems, cos- 
mological, moral, logical, come to a 
head.’”? 


Education for Dewey was a moral 
undertaking in the sense that it is a 
designed and controlled process con- 
cerned with the formation of funda- 
mental attitudes of the individual 
toward nature and fellow human 
beings. It inescapably involves the 
manifestations of preference for some 
particular kind of social and individual 
life. We engage in education because 
we desire something for youth that 
they would not become if left on their 
own, unguided, in their physical and 
social environments. 

If we follow Dewey’s own principle 
of analysis, we should begin the re- 
mainder of this discussion on phi- 
losophy and education with a brief 
consideration of method; for he con- 
sistently maintained that the method 
of experience, often also designated as 
the method of experimental inquiry, 





2 Contemporary American Philosophy, II, a3, 
“From Absolutism to Experimentalism,” by 
John Dewey. 





was his supreme interest, criterion, 
reliance, and value. 


Method was of prime significance in 
the philosophy of Dewey and its edu- 
cational implications are far reaching, 
When one pursues the method of ex. 
perimental inquiry whole-heartedly, 
he eventually discovers that he is 
committed to something more than a 
mere philosophical position. Method 
as conceived by Dewey does not 
prescribe automatically a set of meta- 
physical theses, but it does define a 
principle of approach and an analysis 
which is clearly incompatible with 
certain other philosophical presup- 
positions. If experimental inquiry is to 
be relied upon as a source for values 
and as a criterion for appropriate 
action, it cuts the ground from under 
the conception of supernaturalism—a 
conception which still permeates the 
philosophical outlook of the majority 
of the American people. In the every- 
day affairs of society and education 
Dewey’s method of experimental in- 
quiry will lead us to consequences for 
human conduct and belief that many 
do not fully understand and others 
are not ready to accept. He obviously 
recognized this because his _ later 
writings were very definite and explicit 
on this point as the following state- 
ment from an article intended for 
popular consumption indicates: 


Mankind has hardly inquired what 
would happen if the possibility of 
experience were seriously explored 
and exploited. Religions have been 
saturated with the supernatural— 
and the supernatural signifies pre- 
cisely that which lies beyond exper- 
ience. Moral codes have been allied 
to this religious supernaturalism and 
have sought their foundation and 
sanction in it. Contrast with suc 


ideas, deeply imbedded in all 
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Western Culture, gives the philoso- 
phy of faith in experience a definite 
and profound meaning.’ 


Let us now examine some of the 
definite consequences for education 
involved in Dewey’s. philosophy. To 
begin with, his philosophy signifies 
the unqualified acceptance of the 
principle of organic evolution. Organic 
evolution implies that man’s rational 
and moral attributes have had a 
natural genesis just as literally as 
have the structures of his body. He 
rejected, therefore, the dualistic pre- 
supposition of classical philosophy and 
theology “‘that experience centers in, 
or gathers about, or proceeds from a 
center or subject which is outside the 
course of natural existence, and set 
over against it.’”4 The postulate of 
continuity seemed to him to be the 
necessary starting point for the suc- 
cessful study of any aspect of human 
experience. The postulate of the conti- 
nuity of the human, the organic, 
and the physical was basic in his 
approach to the problem of logic, 
psychology, politics, art, ethics and 
education. 


If biological developments be 
accepted, the human subject of ex- 
perience is at least an animal, con- 
tinuous with other organic forms i in 
a process of more complex organiza- 
tion. An animal in turn is at least 
continuous with chemico-physical 
processes which, in living things, are 
so organized as really to constitute 
the activities of life with all their 
defining traits. And experience is not 
identical with brain action; it is the 
entire organic agent-patient in all its 
interaction with the environment, 
natural and social.5 





* Living Philosophies, 22-23, “A Credo,” by 
John Dewey. 
‘ Creative I, a tae p. 30. 
5 Ibid., p. 3 


6 Mortimer Adler: 





The critics of Dewey contend that his 
view of intellectual and moral nature 
had these weaknesses: (1) It reduces 
the education of human beings to 
animal training.® (2) The rejection of 
the mind-body dualism limits human 
interests to those which make for 
comfort and practical utility with the 
exclusion of those values which are 
often called cultural.? No conception 
of education could be farther from the 
thought of Dewey. Throughout his 
long professional career he protested 
against subjecting children to a pro- 
gram of education which consisted of 
routine habituation. His educational 
aim was the development and libera- 
tion of intelligence which would give 
the child practice and facility in the 
use of the method of scientific inquiry. 
Only as individuals gained proficiency 
in this method could it be expected 
that they would apply it to all areas 
of human endeavor. He held that by 
and through this method standards 
could be derived for the extension of a 
better way of life; also he thought that 
by and through this method values 
related to the cultural could be 
refined and extended. 

For Dewey, human traits, capacities, 
and interests have developed by a 
natural evolutionary process. They 
are no less real or efficacious because 
of this. The creative activities man 
has exhibited in art, science, tech- 
nology, and social relationships are 
distinctly human, growing out of his 
capacity for reflection, and have de- 
veloped from organic activities which 
may not always have been consciously 
purposeful. These distinctly human 


“The Crisis in Con- 


temporary Education,” The Social Frontier, 
Feb. 1939. 
7See Robert M. Hutchins: 


The Higher 
Learning in America, Chapter I. 








traits should not be eliminated by a 
theory about man’s origin and psycho- 
logical make-up. Conscious human 
association made possible by language 
communication has added a new 
dimension to the natural order. 

According to Dewey the reality of 
mind does not denote the presence of 
a transcendental reason or cosmic 
consciousness which, in some mys- 
terious manner, regulates the inter- 
actions of the organism with the 
environment thereby conferring ra- 
tionality upon them. 

Important implications and conse- 
quences follow from this concept. 
Reflection is connected with behavior, 
and it becomes an indirect mode of 
response to the environment. This 
process of reflection begins with a 
situation of difficulty; it develops 
through observation, the gathering of 
data, the making of inferences, the 
tracing out of implications of projected 
ideas or hypotheses, the formulation 
of a plan in the imagination for 
dealing with the problem; and finally, 
it ends with action which puts the 
plan to a test. Thus we learn to 
think as we connect what we do with 
the consequences that flow from the 
doing. 

Thinking as advocated by Dewey is 
not something that goes on in the 
head alone, and it is not exclusively a 
function of books; it is thought of also 
as an affair of the natural and social 
environment. Therefore he sought to 
supplant passive rote memory with 
active community life within the 
school; and also, he wanted the school 
to be in vital interaction with the 
surrounding natural and social environ- 
ment. 


® Dewey: How We Think, Revised Edition, 
Chapter 7. 
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9 Democracy and Education (1916), 101. 













Thus the activity program became 
a legitimate off-spring of Dewey’s 
theory of mind. He thought that 
constructive activities and experiences 
should be provided in such a way as 
would give the child added power over 
self and environment. This type of 
educational activity has frequently 
been confused with mere muscular 
movement following the whims and 
desires of children. 

According to Dewey there were two 
sides to education, the psychological 
and the social. These two were thought 
of as being organically related, but 
neither to be subordinated to the 
other. The psychological furnishes the 
starting point, but taken alone it is 
barren and formal. Therefore the social 
is necessary to give direction and 
meaning to the psychological. Dewey 
contributed in helping American edu- 
cators to develop more adequate social 
outlooks in other ways: (1) The indi- 
vidual is a social being, there is no 
such thing as a solipsistic or indi- 
vidualistic outlook; thus, all delibera- 
tive thinking is conditioned by the 
social nature of meaning. (2) Moral 
concepts of right and wrong, good and 
bad get their definition from social 
consequences. (3) Life is a social 
affair. To live one must have associa- 
tions with others. To learn to live 
better one must learn to share in the 
thoughts, interests and feelings of 
others. To do this with ethical regard 
for others gives democracy a new 
meaning. For, according to Dewey, 
“democracy is more than a form of 
government; it is primarily a mode of 
associated living.”® Education is 4 
legitimate means and agency for social 
change. In fact, as far back as 1897, he 
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held that ‘“‘education was the funda- 
mental method of social progress and 
reform.” He thought that reforms 
resting “simply upon the enactment of 
law, or the threatening of certain 
penalties, or upon changes in mechani- 
cal or outward arrangements, are 
transitory or futile.’’ Rather, education 
for him was ‘‘a regulation of the process 
of coming to share in social conscious- 
ness,” and therefore that “the adjust- 
ment of individual activity on the 
basis of this social consciousness is the 
only sure method of social reconstruc- 
tion.” It is then “the business of 
everyone interested in education to 
insist upon the school as the primary 
and most effective interest of social 
progress and reform.” “‘. . . the teacher 
is engaged, not simply in the training 
of individuals, but in the formation of 
the proper social life.’’!° It should be 
understood in this that education for 
social change was not to be thought of 
as an indoctrination of specific changes. 
Change and reform should result from 
an application of scientific inquiry on 
the problem of social living. The 
thinking process outlined above is to be 
employed in effectuating social reform. 
But in the application of this process, 
the democratic principle of respecting 
the dignity and worth of individual 
human beings must be ever present. 
This is the principle which protects 
the interests of the individual and 
minority groups. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR EDUCATION 


Dewey’s philosophy of education 
was grounded in democratic concepts. 
He helped to focus our thinking on the 
fact that there are many types of 
societies—totalitarian, authoritarian, 





0 My Education Creed. 


laissez-faire, individualistic, liberal 
democratic, etc—and that each of 
these patterns of human association 
provides its distinctive milieu for the 
education of youth. If a society is to 
grow more democratic it gives its 
members the highest quality of ex- 
perience, both culturally and ma- 
terialistically; therefore, education 
must discharge a social responsibility 
for young people. The most important 
of these obligations are outlined in the 
four implications for education below: 


1. In our social relationships in a 
democratic society, each individual 
should be regarded as possessing 
intrinsic worth and dignity. He urged 
that this principle includes the child 
as well as the adults. The implication 
for education is that the child’s 
present and past experiences; his felt 
needs, interests, and desires; and, his 
qualities of uniqueness should play an 
important part in determining edu- 
cational experiences for the child. The 
meanings and implementalism this 
suggests for psychology and the cur- 
riculum need not be elaborated here. 
It is important, however, to point out 
another facet of this principle. If the 
school is organized and operated so as 
to exemplify in action the democratic 
principle of respecting the worth of 
the individual, children can learn from 
actual practice or experience how to 
live in accordance with the concept; 
the principle will be translated from 
verbalism into action. 


2. In a democratic society, indi- 
viduals are primary and institutions 
secondary; individuals enjoy the status 
of ends, institutions the status of 
means. Society and its institutions 
exist for the good of its members. A 
democratic society provides equality of 
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opportunity which enables each indi- 
vidual to develop his unique po- 
tentialities. Dewey was a vigorous 
champion of public education for all 
which would enable every child regard- 
less of race, religion or social status, to 
make the most of his potentialities. 


3. In a democratic society the indi- 
vidual must be competent to judge 
values. The individual must be intel- 
ligent about his own interests, he must 
be competent to share in the creation 
of purposes for himself and society, 
and he must know how to contribute 
to the achievement of purposes society 
has set up for itself. If individuals are 
to develop these understandings and 
competencies, the school must provide 
an opportunity for children to make 
value judgements. It must help them 
to acquire a knowledge of life con- 
ditions and institutions. The child 
must learn to think critically about 
controversial issues. 


4. Society insures its own con- 
tinuance through the education of its 
young. No matter how superior one 
type of society is over another, the 
young are not disposed by organic 
constitution to prefer one over the 
other. Therefore, Dewey interpreted 
education from the social standpoint. 
“What nutrition and reproduction are 
to physical life, education is to social 
life." Society shares its experience 
through communication in transmit- 
ting its ways to the young. It is thus 
that it perpetuates itself. 

A highly organized and complex 
society is compelled to be more 
conscious of the ideals and principles 
implicit in its established practices. 
Therefore the school should be espe- 





11 Democracy and Education, p. 11. 


cially organized to help youth re- 
examine and re-evaluate the group’s 
modes of life and thought. The concern 
here should be for much more than 
imbuing youth with existing patterns 
of thought and dispositions; it should 
equip them to apply the principle of 
scientific inquiry in those areas where 
social reform will extend a better way 
of life. On this Dewey reasoned that 
“original modifiability has not been 
given a fair chance to act as a trustee 
for a better human life.’”!” 

The need for social reform or to 
modify society occurs as society 
emerges, changes or evolves. This 
process of evolution causes conflicting 
interests and values to arise. In these 
instances individuals have only one 
recourse, as Dewey saw it, and that 
was one of resolving the conflict by 
application of the method of scientific 
inquiry. This for him was the only 
valid method for deriving new stand- 
ards and patterns to guide action and 
to harmonize conflicting interests. He 
criticized other philosophies which led 
to some external authority, either 
supernatural or authoritarian, for a 
pattern of adjustment. 

This is one of the fundamental 
essentials which makes democracy 
distinctive. In achieving this principle 
the school should help the young to 
understand the institutionalized ar- 
rangements in society. They need a 
knowledge of the past and of the 
conditions now operating in society, 
but, also they should understand that 
the past is no rival or substitute for 
the ways of the present. Dewey sought 
to organize the school so as to provide 
for actual experiences in the process of 
making adjustments by the method of 


12 Dewey: Human Nature and Conduct, p. 97. 
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conference, mutual give and take, and 
other activities where emphasis was 
laid upon the scientific method. 


An identity, an equation, exists 
between the urgent social need of the 
present and that of education. 
Society, in order to solve its own 
problems and remedy its own ills, 
needs to employ science and tech- 
nology for social instead of merely 

rivate ends. This need for a society 
in which experimental inquiry and 
planning for social ends are or- 
anically contained is also the need 
or a new education,” 


IMPLICATION FOR DESEGREGATING 
THE SCHOOLS 


In the remainder of this discussion 
some of the more important tenets of 
Dewey’s philosophy will be restated in 
terms of their implications for de- 
segregation in education. Dewey 
thought of these principles as a source 
of direction in our efforts to extend 
democracy through the educative 
process. 


1. “Let us admit the case of the 
conservative: If we once start thinking 
no one can guarantee where we shall 
come out, except that many objects, 
ends and institutions are doomed. 
Every thinker puts some portion of an 
apparently stable world in peril and 
no one can wholly predict what will 
emerge in its place.’”!4 


This seems to explain what has 
happened in our culture to create the 
desegregation issue. Thought and re- 
flection on the political, social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural aspects of our 
society have brought us to a position 





13 Dewey: The Educational Frontier (W. H 
Kilpatrick, editor), 64. 

4 John Dewey’s Philosophy, op. cit. (Fore- 
word.) 


which placed segregation in peril and 
spelled out its doom. 


2. Philosophical differences matter 
only if they make a difference in 
education. ‘“[Philosophers] have not 
taken education with sufficient serious- 
ness for it to occur to them that any 
rational person could actually think it 
possible that philosophizing should 
focus about education as the supreme 
human interest in which, moreover, 
other problems, cosmological, moral, 
logical, come to a head.” 

Desegregation is a moral, political, 
social and economic problem. Educa- 
tion is the endeavor in which these 
problems ‘‘come to a _ head,” the 
endeavor which should contribute to 
solving them. Dewey held that “‘edu- 
cation was the fundamental method of 
social progress and reform.” 

The important factor to remember, 
however, is that education must have 
distinctive social purpose if it is to 
improve society. An excellent example 
of this is the Law School at Howard 
University whose graduates during the 
past two decades have distinguished 
themselves nationally in Constitutional 
Law as related to civil rights. Legal 
education gained at this law school has 
certainly been a factor in effectuating 
social progress and reform. 

If we accept the thesis that educa- 
tion is the fundamental method of 
social progress and reform, there are 
many points at which our schools 
should stress a new emphasis. The 
citizenry as a whole must become 
better informed on the many far 
reaching facets of desegregation and 
must understand the reasons why this 
problem must be solved. Schools 


8 Contemporary American Philosophy, op. cit. 
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should help youth and adults under- 
stand what it is doing to people, what 
it is doing to our nation, and what it 
is doing to the basic things for which 
we aspire. Education in some instances 
must be especially designed to help 
culturally deprived people face up to 
and assume their full responsibilities in 
the wider community. It must help to 
improve attitudes which are expressed 
in militancy, exaggerated racial pride, 
undesirable competition or withdrawal 
into self-sufficiency. Institutions pre- 
paring teachers must provide for 
effective experiences which will enable 
teachers to deal effectively with factors 
of desegregation. 


3. According to Dewey, in our social 
relationships in a democratic society, 
each individual should be regarded as 
possessing intrinsic worth and dignity. 
Individuals are primary and institu- 
tions secondary. Society and its insti- 
tutions exist for the good of its 
members. 

The segregated school violates com- 
pletely these fundamentals which were 
at the core of Dewey’s educational 
theory. By its very nature the segre- 
gated school teaches youth social 
values which are in antithesis with the 
principles of democracy. On one hand, 
it imbues youth of the majority group 
with attitudes of prejudice, arrogance 
and bigotry. On the other hand, it 
contributes to delinquency, social mal- 
adjustment, a lowering of motivation, 
and a feeling of inferiority for youth 
of the minority group. 

In an address delivered at a celebra- 
tion of his eightieth birthday Dewey 


gave us the following unequivocal and 
unmistakable guide as related to 
education and democracy.!® 


“Democracy is a way of life con- 
trolled by a working faith in the 
possibilities of human nature. Belief 
in the Common Man is a familiar 
article in the democratic creed. That 
belief is without basis and signifi- 
cance save as it means faith in the 
potentialities of human nature as 
that nature is exhibited in every 
human being irrespective of race, 
color, sex, birth, and family, of ma- 
terial or cultural wealth. This faith 
may be enacted in statutes, but it is 
only on paper unless it is put in force 
in the attitudes which human beings 
display to one another in all the in- 
cidents and relations of daily life. 
To denounce Naziism for intoler- 
ance, cruelty and stimulation of 
hatred amounts to fostering insin- 
cerity if, in our personal relations to 
other persons, if, in our daily walk 
and conversation, we are moved by 
racial, color, or other class prejudice; 
indeed, by anything save a generous 
belief in their possibilities as human 
beings, a belief which brings with it 
the need for providing conditions 
which will enable these capacities to 
reach fulfillment. The democratic 
faith in human equality is belief that 
every human being, independent of 
the quantity or range of his personal 
endowment, has the right to equal 
opportunity with every other person 
for development of whatever gifts 
he has. The democratic belief in the 
principle of leadership is a. generous 
one. It is universal. It is belief in the 
capacity of every person to lead his 
own life free from coercion and im- 
position by others provided right 
conditions are supplied.” 


16 The Philosopher of the Common Man. G. P. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Ghana—A Historical 
Interpretation* 


An interpretation of the emergence 
of modern Ghana, viewed against the 
background of the history of an ancient 
Ghanaian kingdom ruled by black 
men and also the contacts and in- 
fluences of European nations, gives the 
reader a rather clear and comprehen- 
sive overview of the rise and develop- 
ment of this free and independent 
country which came to birth on March 
6, 1957. The author does not claim to 
deal with new data in dealing with this 
emergence, but, rather, he aims to 
“achieve a historical perspective for 
both ancient and modern Ghana (and 
for the Gold Coast).”’ This he attempts 
to do under three main headings: (1) 
“The African Background,” (2) 
“European Contacts and Influences,” 
and (3) “The Emergence of Modern 
Ghana.” 

The author enables the reader to 
come to some understanding of ancient 
Ghana through Arabic references that 
go back to the eighth and nineth cen- 
turies. In one instance the country is 
referred to as a land of gold, and in the 
next it is referred to as a land of a 
powerful king, plus gold mines. The 
significance of the name Ghana and 
other areas that were closely related to 
it is found in the fact that they are 
geographically related to the Northern 
borderland of Sudan and that they 
were centers of Negro rule, beyond the 
political power and invasion of North 
Africa. But the geographical location 
of the modern Ghana is quite different. 
Traditions suggest, however, that the 
inhabitants of the modern Ghana and 
ancient Ghana are members of kinship 
groups, immigrants from the Sudan 
believed to have been the founders of 
the Gold Coast colony. It was therefore 





*F. BD. Page, Ghana—A Historical Interpreta- 
tion. Madison: The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1959, Pp. 122. 


the knowledge of historical develop- 
ments and the traditions of origins that 
inspired Dr. J. B. Danquah, a native 
Ghanaian, to give to the people of 
modern Ghana a banner around which 
to constellate their sense of historical 
destiny—modern Ghana shall mirror 
the glory of ancient Ghana. 

The author gives one a brief survey 
of the contacts and influences of 
European culture upon the people of 
West Africa. Though a general view 
may be had of the activity of the Por- 
tuguese, Dutch, Danes, and English 
from reading these pages—trade rela- 
tions with the natives, traffic in human 
slavery—one senses a lack of attention 
to unnecessary wars, and the horror of 
European doings among the Africans. 
These aspects of European violence 
joined with the savage tribal ways of 
Africa for more than two hundred years 
before the soul of Europe revolted at 
its own outrage and rape of Africa, and, 
may one add, at a time when human 
slavery was no longer a universally 
profitable business. 

The emergence of new Ghana is part 
of a long struggle on the part of Afri- 
cans to be self-determined. Its realiza- 
tion, however, fits in with the rdéle 
played by the British Government in 
assuming responsibility, after a long 
and often tortuous struggle, for the 
destinies of the Gold Coast, Ashanti, 
and the Northern Territories, to which 
was added mandated Togoland, quite 
different in geography en ancient 
Ghana. A valuable service is rendered 
the reader by the author in helping him 
to see how the British Government 
sought to aid in the development of the 

eople of Africa through education, 
health facilities, good roads, and good 
government; of equal value is the story 
of how Kwame Nkrumah demon- 
strated a type of leadership which won 
the soul of the African people and or- 
ganized a political party—C.P.P. 
which adapted as its slogan “Self 
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Government Now,” and established 
modern Ghana as a free and in- 
dependent country, a member of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and 
the United Nations. 
James D. Tyms 
School of Religion 
Howard University 


Mansart’s Further Ordeals* 


The productive years of the world’s 
men of genius in any field rarely extend 
over many decades. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that W. E. B. DuBois, whose 
momentous study of the suppression of 
the African slave trade appeared in 
1896, has not achieved in his most re- 
cent book a work of notable excellence. 

Manuel Mansart, whose early life 
was traced in The Ordeal of Mansart 
(1957), is a neglected protagonist. 
Often the author seems to forget him, 
and the reader is hard put to follow his 
affairs. DuBois’ concern is really the 
large sweep of events from about 1912 
to the early years of the New Deal. His 
characters, some real people, some fic- 
tional, range from Negro sharecroppers 
to white industrialists, from Baptist 
ministers to prime ministers. Mansart 
is too rarely on the scene to deserve the 
“top billing” the title gives him. 

As president of a Georgia state col- 
lege for Negroes, Mansart walks a 
tightrope. His delicate balance may be 
upset at any moment by disaffected 
elements in the racial community his 
school serves. Or, with greater ease and 
more disastrous results, his equilibrium 
may be destroyed by the assault of 
Georgia whites whose single point of 
unanimity is their determination to 
continue the subjugation of the black 
populace. Mansart is an admirable 
figure for his personal integrity, his 
dedication to his people, his adroitness 
in contriving necessary compromises. 
But he is no ubiquitous Lanny Budd, 
and it is by presenting the adventures 
of Mansart’s sons and of a multiplicity 
of other characters that DuBois treats 


*W. E. B. DuBois, Mansart Builds a School. 
New York: Mainstream Publishers, 1959. Pp. 
367. 





sharecropping in Arkansas, petty crime 
in Chicago, the “Harlem Renaissance,” 

olicy making in the inner councils of 
fie business and organized labor, the 
machinations of politicians in smoke- 
filled rooms, rapes, riots, the rise of the 
soft drink industry, and a hunt for 
buried Confederate gold. 

While Mansart Builds a School is dis- 
tressingly poor as a novel, it is not 
without some virtues. The author’s 
essays on the social and political en- 
vironment which is his real subject are 
sometimes chauvinistic or narrowly 
doctrinaire and occasionally his com- 
ments on real persons border on malice, 
but these essays are always provoca- 
tive and often rewarding for their in- 
cidental information. Another value of 
the book is the insight it provides into 
the character of its author. Here are 
Dr. DuBois’ judgments on the men and 
women who were his colleagues and 
opponents in the notable enterprises 
of the climactic years of his career. 
Whether or not one agrees with his 
views of his own achievements and the 
shortcomings of his peers, it is impor- 
tant to have these views on record. 
What Mansart’s fate may be in the 
third volume of this trilogy is of little 
consequence, but what DuBois may 
have to say about the events which 
have occurred since the days of the 
New Deal cannot but be of interest toa 
variety of readers. Worlds of Color, 
scheduled for publication in 1960, 
should be a significant addition to the 
DuBois canon. 

Puitip BuTcHER 
Department of English 
Morgan State College 


Good Are the Intentions* 


It seems a shame to find fault with 
G. Arnold Haygood’s novel about race 
relations and the rise of a demagogue 
in the South of 1963. His book is de- 
signed to alert Americans to the 
dangers of failing to implement the 
Supreme Court decision on integration 


*G. Arnold Haygood, Deep Is the Shadow. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1959. Pp. 285. 
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in public education and of failing, in 
general, to grant to the Negro the full 
rights of citizenship. But, knowing as 
we do the material with which hell is 
reputed to be paved, we cannot but 
take the author to task for the extent 
to which his performance as a novelist 
detracts from his achievement as pro- 
phet, social critic, and political analyst. 

The hero of Deep Is the Shadow is a 
glamorous television news interpreter 
who combines the uprightness of the 
Rover boys with the more varied and 
legendary talents of the modern 
“private-eye.” Rick Jordan discovers 
that he cannot obtain the story he 
seeks in his native South without re- 
sorting to disguise. As Dick Sloane, 
embarked on “‘the longest gamble of his 
career,” he tracks down a crazed in- 
dustrialist who is bent on achieving 
state, national, and world conquest as 
the leader of a race-baiting secret 
society. Jordan is aided in bringing 
about the downfall of Walter Case by 
a number of other romantic characters. 
There is a crusading Jewish newspaper 
editor who risks the wrath of his neigh- 
bors to campaign for fair treatment for 
Negroes and who labors to expose the 
political corruption which grips the 
state and threatens to engulf it. There 
is an old octoroon who breaks a long 
silence to reveal that she was once 
Case’s mistress. A central figure is her 
son, Seth Randall, who has been un- 
justly confined in a mental hospital. 
Julliard trained, Seth becomes famous 
as a pianist and composer whose music 
soothes the disordered minds of the 
other patients. He escapes from the 
hospital when he learns that his mother 
has been murdered at Case’s direction. 
At the close of the book, Seth disguises 
himself as a recruit at a conclave of the 
hooded Knights of Freedom and faces 
his persecutor on the platform. Seth 
says: “I forgive you, Father! May God 
forgive you too!” But “the Grand 
Leader of the Knights whipped the 
automatic from his robe, and fired 
twice, at point-blank range.’’ As the 
son falls he rips away the leader’s 
robe, exposing him as the industrialist, 
“a stumpy Napoleon on elevators.” 


The Knights break into a rout; the 
flaming cross falls upon the splintering 
platform and pins the demagogue be- 
neath it. The final lines underscore the 
novel’s theme: “‘“A new commandment 
I give unto you, that you love one 
another—” 

Haygood’s recognition that the ex- 
pineneies of the Negro is one means 

y which demagogues obtain and re- 
tain public office and that it can be a 
stepping stone to dictatorship is impor- 
tant. Unfortunately, the significance of 
this observation is obscured by its inept 
expression in this cliché-ridden melo- 
drama. 

PHILIP BUTCHER 


The Road to Harpers Ferry* 


J. C. Furnas, who started his career 
as a writer at the age of fourteen, has 
been a professional writer since 1930. 
He is the author of a Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection, “Goodbye to 
Uncle Tom.’ He has now produced 
another profound and provocative 
work, ““The Road to Harpers Ferry.” 

On the road to Harpers Ferry (a long 
road of 477 pages with illustrations) 
starting at Goree off the Guinea Coast 
of Africa—now West Africa—Mr. 
Furnas carries you on an adventursome 
exploration to the places where slavery 
flourished in Africa, the West Indies, 
South America and the United States. 
However, before you reach Harpers 
Ferry, the road leads to the South, the 
West, the New England States, New 
York and the places where John Brown 
appeared before the raid in Harpers 
py There is an exhaustive account 
of the doings of the “Secret Six’? who 
aided Brown in the enterprise of which 
Brown alone knew the full details. 

Before starting you on your journey 
to the exotic places and the epic events 
which begin with Chapter 2, the author 
gives you a brief account of the “raid” 
and also a vignette of Brown’s life. 

He employs the same exciting and 
rather unique method of presenting his 


*j. C. Furnas, The Road to Harpers Ferry, 
New York: William Sloane Associates, 1959. 
Pp. 477. 
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historical material as he did in his 
analysis of the myths pertaining to the 
American Negro in “Goodbye to Uncle 
Tom.” The aptness of the quotations 
heading each chapter and subchapter 
are skillfully harmonized with the ma- 
terials that follow. 

Mr. Furnas says, “My concern was 
to be not so much what John Brown 
did as with the ideas and emotions that 
culminated in anybody’s attempting so 
strange a thing.’’ While he believes 
that Brown was unbalanced yet he 
believes also that Brown was sincere in 
his belief that what he was doing would 
be the beginning of the end of slavery, 
which it was. 

Further, he says, “Among his 
(Brown’s) last utterances were three 
opinions; that the countryside he saw 
as he rode to the gallows seated on his 
own coffin was beautiful; that by mak- 
ing him a martyr, his being hanged 
would serve the anti-slavery cause 
better than would his living on; and 
that his country, North or South, could 
no longer avoid bloody catastrophe.” 
He calls him ‘““This disastrously accur- 
ate prophet.’”’ Whether John Brown 
was inspired, a hero, a fanatic, or of un- 
balanced mind, the fact remains he 
became a martyr for the antislavery 
cause. Martyrs do what others think 
but dare not do and they mysteriously 
appear at the right places, at the right 
time and in a right cause. 

The author takes issue with the 
“Secret Six” not because they espoused 
a good cause but because of the method 
they used, which was wrong, and he 
makes a good argument in support of 
his belief. 

In his brief description of the town 
of Harpers Ferry he says, “Thomas 
Jefferson told a French correspondent 
that the view down stream from the 
Ferry is worth a trip across the Atlan- 
tic.” I don’t know who the French 
correspondent was but I do know that 
Jefferson’s description of this scene, 
from what is now known as “‘Jefferson’s 
Rock” is found in his “Notes on Vir- 
ginia” along with the statement that 
the scene is worth a voyage across the 
Atlantic. 





Mr. Furnas has written an exhaus- 
tive, engrossing and exciting work on 
slavery and its effect on the people of 
England and the United States as well 
as the people of Africa and the West 
Indies. He has done a tremendous re. 
search job and the comprehensiveness 
of the work is amazing. It is a refresh. 
ingly readable book, a history with all 
the dryness well watered with wit. 

A. Mercer DANIEL 
Law Librarian Emeritus 
Howard University 


Alston Anderson’s ‘‘Lover Man’’* 


Take a metonymical concept called 
“signifying.” Add to it modified South- 
ern Negro dialect. Sprinkle the mixture 
with the parlance of Jazz enthusiasts. 
Season the result with wit, horror, nar- 
cotics, and sex. Serve as a literary 
product and you have Lover Man by 
Alston Anderson. 

This book is advertised as “‘stories of 
blacks and whites.’”’ Short narrative 
sketches reflecting Alston Anderson’s 
impressions of Negro life, particularly 
in North Carolina, with incidental 
episodes dealing with New York and 
army life in Germany, would be more 
accurate. The fifteen narratives are 
developed fundamentally by a method 
which the author terms signifying. The 
expression, as employed by Anderson, 
refers to a technique br i suggesting 
rather than denoting. He employes the 
method in dialogue and structure. Here 
is an example: Miss Florence (in a 
narrative entitled “Signifying”) passes 
a group of young men loitering outside 
a barber shop. One of the observing 
males says, “Mmmmmmm-mph! What 
a fine day this is!’ His friends get the 
point immediately. ““Day’’ is instan- 
taneously equated with the young lady 
before them. ‘‘A Sound of Screaming” 
is an example of the technique applied 
to the structure of the narrative. The 
theme is abortion, but the word is no- 
where mentioned. James, a wayward 
deacon, takes Maybelle, his young 
mistress, to Miz Thomas to have the 


* Anderson, Alston, Lover Man. London: 
Cassell and Company, Limited, 1959. 178 Pp. 
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act performed. The reader senses what 
is occurring as the story proceeds, but 
only after James’s thoughts are re- 
vealed is all doubt removed: “It would 
have been a girl too, I bet.” 

The use of this technique enables 
Anderson to treat certain delicate sex 
situations with restraint. Observe this 
account of Pee-Wee’s seduction of 
Suzie-Q: 


“The main event started at nine-thirty. I 
opened up with an uppercut and missed. I 
followed up with a right and a left and two 
fast rights and when her defences was (sic) 
down I feinted and jabbed, feinted and 
jabbed, feinted and feinted and jabbed until 
Wow!, man... by the time the bell rang 
ending the first round I was all set to retire 
to my corner and cool it for three minutes, 
but before you could say Sugar Ray Robinson 
ting-bing! the second round had done started. 
I’m here to tell you, Lover, that that woman 
could fight. 


By using signifying, in this instance, 
the author is able to avoid the natural- 
istic description which characterizes so 
much of contemporary literature 
written in the Emile Zola or D. H. 
Lawrence tradition. Thus, the reader 
is given the full emotional impact of an 
episode predicated on sex without the 
coarseness so often associated with 
such literature. 

Employing signifying variously in 
his narratives, Anderson achieves 
occasionally an artistic level which is 
reserved for poets. For example, the 
dream structure of “‘A Fine Romance” 
is handled so delicately that the reader 
is suspended on the borderland be- 
tween the conscious and the subcon- 
scious. It is not until one reaches the 
end of the story that he becomes cer- 
tain that Mary Jane’s amour with the 
Stranger on the train takes place below 
the level of reality—in a dream. 

Even the title of the book seems to 

an application of signifying. The 
first impression given the reader is that 
this volume will be primarily concerned 
with romantic love—and to a great 
extent it is. However, the title, Lover 
Man, is taken from the final narrative 
in the book and actually has reference 





to a much more significant type of love, 
namely, love of mankind. 

Alston Anderson is particularly effec- 
tive in his characterization. One will 
not soon forget Old Man Maypeck, 
the Uncle Tom, who distinguishes be- 
tween two types of Negroes: “field nig- 
gers” and “house niggers,” the distinc- 
tion being that “‘house niggers” insist 
on being referred to as “Negroes.” Big 
Boy and Blue Juice, the razor wielding 
pair who viciously slice each other to 
death while carrying on a friendly con- 
versation are memorable. Aaron’s can- 
tankerous mother in “The Checker 
Board,” James, the erring deacon in 
“A Sound of Screaming” and the 
voluptuous, tantalizing heroine of 
“Susie Q” are also impressively 
portrayed. 

Lover Man falls short of being a com- 
plete literary success in two significant 
respects. First, the plots of most of the 
stories are lacking in the developing in- 
tensity which one associates with the 
achievement of climax. “Blue Plate 
Special,” dealing with the impressions 
of an erstwhile waiter and “Old Man 
Maypeck,”” a mere character sketch, 
are examples. A notable exception is 
“The Dozens” in which the conflict is 
resolved with the presentation of death 
in quicksand. Secondly, a substantial 
section of the book, ‘“Schooldays in 
North Carolina,’’ leaves much to 
desired in terms of literary effective- 
ness. Dealing with school life at mythi- 
cal Tillson Academy, this section plod- 
dingly presents the activities of stu- 
dents in a surprisingly dull and or- 
dinary manner. It lacks the sparkle 
of the rest of the book and definitely 
needs reworking if the author gets 
around to revising the volume. Even 
the effort to breathe life into it with a 
high school romance fails. Presumably, 
this section was intended to round out 
the treatment of Negro life by present- 
ing an academic atmosphere to com- 
plement the domestic and “street 
corner” atmosphere of many of the 
other stories. This it certainly does, 
but at the expense of reducing the 
literary quality of the book. 

Alston Anderson’s Lover Man is sig- 
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nificant for what it promises more than 
for what it is. Here one finds much of 
high literary merit “signifying” that a 
new writer of outstanding creative 
ability has made his appearance. The 
unevenness of the plot development 
and the variations in stylistic effective- 
ness, however, prevent one from plac- 
ing the volume among those which are 
to be considered outstanding literary 
achievements. Nevertheless, except for 
“Schooldays in North Carolina,” it is 
interesting and delightful reading. 


Ossorn T. SMALLWOOD 
Associate Professor of English 
Howard University 


College Teaching as 
High Adventure* 


Every now and then one comes 
across a “first book” that warrants 
wide reading not so much for its 
literary merit or the impact it is likely 
to have upon current literary thought 
as for its facility to disclose for pos- 
terity the inner character of a person 
who has managed to get on in an exact- 
ing area of the world’s business. Such 
a book is the slender autobiography, 
Across the Years, authored by a re- 
cently-retired ‘“‘school marm,” Leila M. 
Barlow. This volume amounts to a re- 
finement of the day-to-day experiences 
incident to a thirty-four years stay in 
an Alabama college classroom. Viewed 
in retrospect, this intended sojourn has 
flowered into a phenomenon closely 
akin to high adventure. 


While this refreshing chronicle 
divides into twenty-one chapters, 
apparently it was never intended to be 
a detailed autobiography in the ortho- 
dox sense of the word. Beginning with 
Miss Barlow’s invitation to join the 
faculty at the Alabama State Normal 
School (now the Alabama State Col- 
lege), it develops as a mere personalized 
narrative that points up oo a single 
purpose—that of illuminating a mem- 
orable experience. Nowhere is there 
evidence of conscious effort in the 


*Leila M. Barlow, Across the Years. Mont- 
gomery: The Paragon Press, 1959. Pp. 84. 





direction of the pretentious or the 
literary; on the contrary, Miss Barlow 
has elected to rely upon the power of 
simplicity—simplicity in the selection 
of detail, in the absence of language 
niceties, and in the employment of 
simple, direct prose. 


Strongest of the twenty-one chapters 
are “As a Teacher of English,”’ ““Teach- 
ing is Loving,” and “Living Danger- 
ously.” They bring into sharp focus 
much of the flavor incident to Miss 
Barlow’s movement on a college cam- 

us—Alabama speech patterns, the 

ale love affairs, and the fre- 
quent occurrence of humor both of 
characterization and of situation. One 
re-lives with the author the ordeal of 
registering credit-conscious summer- 
oaheal students, the beauty of the 
christening of community children in 
October, her daring, late-night escape 
from a lonely railroad station, the firm 
friendship of a college president, and 
the lasting memory of a retirement 
banquet. 


Sold on the theory of the develop- 
ment of the “whole man,” Miss Bar- 
low found pleasure in extra-class activi- 
ties as an ally to education. By this 
means as by her formal class sessions, 
she captured the popular imagination 
of those who came to study. It is small 
wonder that she was cited in 1953 by 
Spelman College, her Alma Mater, and 
in 1958 by the College Language Asso- 
ciation for excellence in the difficult 
area of classroom teaching. 


There is this, however, to say about 
Miss Barlow’s Across the Years; it 
is noticably abbreviated and narrow in 
scope, It is concerned with the moun- 
tain peaks of her existence, but shies 
away from the valleys and the low- 
lands. One cannot help wishing that a 
wider range of the so-called “minor 
details” had been included, for they 
bring to the fore a rich humanity 0 
which Miss Barlow has an abundant 
supply. For example, what was Miss 
Barlow’s home background? What was 
she like as a growing girl? What is the 
genesis of her independence of mind to 
which she refers with pride? And what 
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rsons touched her life and sent her on 
a way preaching the gospel of 
periods, poets, and poems? 

Across the Years is a splendid little 
book with no world-shaking purpose; 
no axe to grind. It was born out of 
humility for success viewed in retro- 
spect and written for the fun of doing 
so. It may well contribute to a wider 
understanding of the many-sided réle 
played by the Negro teacher on the 
Southern educational scene. 


Joun W. ParKER 


Department of English 
Fayetteville State Teachers College 


Another Glance at the 
Frustrating Forties 


In large type on the back of the book 
jacket, the publisher states that The 
Negro Press Re-Examined, by Dr. Max- 
well R. Brooks, is “‘a timely and 
authoritative work of great signifi- 
cance,” and the reader infers that the 
volume purports to analyze “the 
pane state of racial relations which 

ave caused much unrest in the United 
States in recent years... .” 

Authoritative the book undoubtedly 
is, for the documentation is both ample 
and accurate, but timely is hardly an 
appropriate adjective for a study which 
uses twelve-year-old evidence from 
which to draw present-day conclusions. 
_ Dr. Brooks has compiled an interest- 
ing study of one segment of the Negro 
press as it existed in 1948, when the 
nation was involved with the problems 
that followed World War II. True, the 
Negro press is fairly static, and 
editorial policies and political philoso- 
~ have not changed dramatically, 

ut the “present state” that Dr. 
Brooks alludes to but does not treat, 
the decade of 1950-1960, is one of the 
most significant, regarding social 
change, in the Negro’s long and turbu- 
lent history. Further, the title of the 

k suggests that a re-examination 
of the Negro press has disclosed some 
hitherto unrevealed data, but a careful 
reading shows this not to be the case. 
Using a research procedure developed 


by Harold D. Laswell and Associates, 
the study equates in a select group of 
papers the appearance of such symbols 
as Civil Liberties, Franchise, Democ- 
racy, Militarism, Franco, Common 
Man, Responsibility, Roosevelt, Poll 
Tax, F.E.P.C., Liberty, Dictatorship 
and others, with the paper’s attitude 
toward what is called the “American 
Creed,” or “the American Tradition.” 
Dr. Brook’s conclusion that “‘the Negro 
newspapers reflect those values con- 
sistent with the “American Tradition,” 
rather than the espousal of doctrines 
alien to it...” is neither new nor un- 
expected. Numerous studies, including 
a doctoral dissertation, several mas- 
ters’ theses, investigations by jour- 
nalism students, and a score of maga- 
zine articles have analyzed similar 
issues of the press, queried the same 
editors, and arrived at this conclusion 
repeatedly. As Dr. Brooks undoubtedly 
knows, the bibliography available 
on this period is impressive. 


To its credit, the book is well written. 
The style is clear, readable, and devoid 
of the verbiage that clutters many 
sociological studies. The charts also 
are succinct and lend themselves to 
lucid interpretation. 


In the final analysis, however, it is 
regrettable that so much labor was ex- 
pended examining attitudes already 
well known, when the Supreme Court 
integration decisions, the social up- 
heaval in the South, the new ghetto 
developments in the North, the emer- 
gence of nationalism in Africa, the 
advent of the Space Age, and our na- 
tional political impassé with Russia 
have provided Negro editors with new 
problems, new attitudes, and new 
objectives. 


The Negro press needs to be re- 
examined in 1960. Current national 
and international events are far too 
significant to justify the researcher’s 
use of time in reprobing interesting but 
unenlightening aspects of the past. 


Lewis H. FENDERSON 


Department of English 
Howard University 
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The Decline of American 
Communism* 


Since the end of World War I, the 
American people have been concerned 
and often confused about the opera- 
tions of the Communist Party. This 
concern has given rise to a flood of ora- 
tory and print on the nature and pur- 
poses of Communism, a little bit of 
which has been dispassionate and in- 
formed, and most of it inadequately re- 
searched, hysterical, and dangerously 
wide of the target. 


The present two works under review 
belong to the series of studies of Com- 
munist influence in America, supported 
by the Fund for the Republic. They 
continue the outstanding contribution 
made to the project already by Theo- 
dore Draper’s The Roots of American 
Communism, whose handling of the 
party’s history down to 1945 is now 
continued by Shannon. 


It is interesting to note that, in spite 
of the heat and bitterness generated 
by the activities of the Communist 
Party, Shannon’s analysis is the first 
devoted exclusively to a history of the 
Communist organization in the United 
States during the years it has caused 
the greatest anxiety—the years since 
World War II. (It thus supersedes: 
Irving Howe & Lewis Coser, The 
American Communist Party: A Critical 
History (1919-1957), John Gates, The 
Story of an American Communist, Nel- 
son, New York, 1958; J. Edgar 
Hoover’s, Masters of Deceit: The Story 
of Communism in America and How 
To Fight It; Max M. Kampelman, 
The Communist Party Vs. the C.I.0.: 
A Study in Power Politics, Praeger, 
New York, 1957; Philip Selznick, 
The Organizational Weapon; Wilson 
Record, The Negro and the Communist 
Party, University of North Carolina 
Press; William Z. Foster, History of the 





* David A. Shannon, The Decline of American 


Communism: A History of the Communist Party 
of the United States since 1945. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1959. Pp. 425. 

* Robert W Iversen, The Communists and the 
Schools. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959. 
Pp. 423. 





Communist Party of the United States, 
International, New York, 1952. It is 
fully documented (the “‘Notes’’ cover- 
ing pp. 379-411). In fact, Shannon’s 
erudition and scholarship is above re- 
proach, and the Communist sym. 
pathizers will have a difficult time to 
attack him. If we are to criticize him, 
then only minor points can be noted. 
Shannon could have put more light on 
the rdle played by the Communists 
among the foreign-born Americans, 
particularly the Slavs. Or, it is true 
that he mentions Louis Adamic in 

assing (pp. 148, 166, 172, 177); but 

ow about Adamic’s influence not only 
among the Slavs but also among cer- 
tain White House circles? Shannon 
should have also utilized more exten- 
sively the publications of the anti- 
Communist immigrant circles, headed 
by such periodicals as THE UK RAIN- 
IAN QUARTERLY. 

Of special interest to the readers of 
this JOURNAL are the sections 
devoted to the Negro (pp. 6, 14, 23, 
35, 54, 58-67, 87, 96, 209, 242-47, 262- 
65, 330, 367, 370). Shannon’s conclu- 
sions are: ““The Communist Party after 
the war misread the aspirations of 
American Negroes as badly as it failed 
to detect new currents in religion and 
literature. The party wrongly predicted 
the direction American Negroes were 
to take in their fight for the elimination 
of racial discrimination and pursued 
policies that tended to isolate it from 
the main stream of the Negro move- 
ment,” pp. 58-9. 

The Iversen theme shows how the 
academic field became a battleground 
in the 1920’s when a tiny group of anti- 
Communists battled an equally tiny 
group of Communists while the vast 
majority of the teachers remained 
politically indifferent. This picture 
changes sharply with the advent of the 
Depression. Although political indif- 
ference still marked the majority, the 
Communists drew increasing support 
from sympathetic teachers who were 
attracted to the Communists’ vision 0 
a better world or to their indefatigable 
militancy and organizational skill in 
day-to-day struggle. However, as the 
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vision grew smeared by details of 
Stalin’s struggle for personal power, his 
purging of his opposition, and his pact 
with the Nazis, the ranks of the anti- 
Communists were swollen by defectors. 
These individuals brought to the anti- 
Communist struggle their knowledge 
and intellectual sophistication that was 
a product of their disenchantment, as 
well as the militancy, polemical skill, 
and organizational drive that they had 
formerly devoted to the Party. 
The anti-Communist counteroffensive 
within the academic world gained 
momentum after 1935, and reached 
decisive proportions in. late 1940, and 
early 1941. 


Since the reviewer has had to suffer 
periodically for his outspoken and 
active anti-communism among his pro- 
Soviet-minded colleagues, he has, 
frankly, enjoyed seeing the accusing 
finger pointed by Iversen directly, on 
the basis of evidence, at some leading 
“fellow-travellers’”” he has known per- 
sonally. But even those American pro- 
fessors who have been unable to work 
up any enthusiasm over the communist 
menace will enjoy reading, especially, 
Chapter VI, ““The Communists Go to 
College” (pp. 119-147), and Chapter 
VI, “The Professors and the Party” 
(pp. 148-174). 


As Shannon’s contribution, Iversen’s 
handling of his topic is academically 
up to the highest standards, as shown 
by his “Notes” (pp. 375-410). If any 
criticism is to be made, one could wish 
that Iversen would devote more time 
to the techniques utilized by the Com- 
munists among pupils and students, 
the use of social meetings for their pur- 
pose, and the surprising influence 
among several church-supported in- 
stitutions. 


All this adds up to the conclusion 
that Shannon and Iversen have given 
us studies which are indispensable for 
the proper understanding of American 
history in relationship to the U.S.S.R. 
Even more important are they when 
Wwe consider that the recent decisions 
of the U.S. Supreme Court have started 


to let some convicted Communists 

loose again. Shall we ever learn? 
JoserpH Rovucek 
Department of Sociology 
University of Bridgeport 


The Cool World* 


This short novel is a definite socio- 
logical contribution to the troublesome 
problem of culture conflicts and 
juvenile delinquency. It deals with the 
world of Duke Custis, a young Negro 
boy living in Harlem with his mother, 
her “‘husbands,”’ who come and go, and 
his grandmother, who has the Word. 
He is a War Lord in his gang, the Royal 
Crocodiles. Duke’s life story is told in 
his own vernacular: colloquial, un- 
grammatical, crude and sometimes 
rhapsodic. With the exception of brief 
flashbacks to his childhood in Georgia, 
it centers in his people, his desire for a 
gun of his own, and the meaningless, 
compulsive violence that ends, inevit- 
ably, in a shocking murder. All this is 
presented within the framework of an 
underworld, ranging restlessly from the 
“business office” of the West Indian 
who pushes reefers, through the 
jumbled streets of the gang’s “terri- 
tory,” their hide-out and the broken- 
down tenements to which they return 
at night, to the sexual twilight of a 
nearby park. Sociologically, this is an 
excellent picture of the violence which 
society is unable to handle. 

JoserpH Rovucek 


Black Gods, Green Islands} 


This is a collection of folk tales from 
the exotic island of Trinidad, woven 
out of the vivid legends that live in the 
minds of the island’s inhabitants, with 
the accent on witchcraft and curses 
that spell death hanging in the air, 
and with happiness always just a step 
away from disaster. The illustrations 
and jacket painting by Holder cer- 
tainly enhance the value of this valu- 


*Warren Miller, The Cool World. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Company, 1959. Pp. 244. 

+ Geoffrey Holder (with Tom Harshman), 
Black Gods, Green Islands. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday & Company, 1959, Pp. 235. 
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able contribution to ethnic and cultural 
anthropology. 
Joseru S. Roucexk 


Social Life as seen by the 
American Child* 


The book seems intended to give ele- 
mentary school teachers and intelli- 
gent parents an accurate, readable 
description of the American child’s 
social perception. The description relies 


on the authors’ objective studies of 


Wisconsin grade school pupils. Appen- 
dicized statistical tables make the 
book readily comprehensible. The basic 
logic of the authors’ procedure is 
simply explained. A history of philo- 
sophical and psychological perception 
studies introduces the present findings. 
The final chapter recommends class- 
room techniques for developing chil- 
dren’s perceptions. 

While recognizing the merits of the 
book within its goals, the reviewer 
quarrels with the method and the in- 
terpretation of results in considering 
the study as a scientific enterprise. The 
authors performed a counterbalanced 
experiment investigating sex, rural/ 
urban status, bright-normal/dull-nor- 
mal I[.Q., and first-grade/sixth-grade 
classification as determiners of social 
perception among 88 randomly chosen 
Caucasoid “American” school children. 
The subjects were individually inter- 
viewed concerning fourteen “‘projec- 
tive type” scenes, the “Life Situation 
Picture Series,” contrasting (a) city/ 
country, (b) upper-class /lower-class, 
and (c) child/adult. 

The variables had limited effect on 
perception, and should have been in- 
vestigated over wider ranges. Not 
biological, but psychological, males 
and females should have been com- 
pared. A scaled experience dimension 
should have replaced school grade. 
Apparently social class was random- 
ized, but should have been made 
another counterbalanced factor in view 
of the large perceptual differences 


* Frank J. Estvan and Elizabeth W. Estvan, 
The Child’s World: His Social Perceptions. New 
York: P. D. Putnam and Sons, 1959. Pp. 302. 





social class produces (different study 
by the authors, pp. 267-268). Nor- 
mality of personality should have been 
measured and varied systematically or 
held constant. Variety (“‘race’’) and 
regional location could have been in- 
cluded as additional factors, but prob- 
ably represent rubrics already sub- 
sumed under socio-economic status, 
experience, etc. 

Results support the major principles 
summarized in most child psychology 
texts. However, the authors have gen- 
eralized beyond their sample in both 
body and title. Interpretation of find- 
ings has not utilized the psychological 
theories of development (Piaget, 
Lewin, Sigmund Freud, and Anna 
Freud). Lewin and the Freuds are not 
mentioned. Piaget is referenced in one 
footnote (page 263, #14). 

In general, the study indicated, 
“children” perceive life situations in 
terms of available frames of reference, 
especially with increasing age. Social 
perception is a situation-specific, en- 
vironmentally determined, individually 
unique trait. In recognizing, the child 
develops from clue enumeration to part 
description to whole interpretation. 
Structure is first recognized, then func- 
tion. Associational referents (“‘break- 
fast time’’) give way to systematic an- 
chorages (‘8 a.m.’’). Systematic spa- 
tial settings proceed from the near to 
the psychologically far. In developing 
spatial perception children make in- 
creasing use of specific referents 
(“Boulder Dam” rather than “a 
dam’’). Children’s attitudes toward life 
situations gradually become more con- 
sistent, more directed toward social 
approval, and more positive, although 
negative feelings re the lower class 
develop before the first grade and tend 
to persist. Boys are slightly more cog- 
nitive in perception than girls. Girls are 
more attracted to upper status life. 
Boys have a higher regard for the Dam 
and the Farm; girls prefer the Bedroom 
and the Church. : 

The “projective type” pictures 
underlying the authors’ results seem 
too structured, cognitively oriented, 
and culturally stereotyped. The per- 
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ception test should have been succes- 
sively revised into a final form with 
adequate norms, test-retest reliability, 
logical validity, predictor validity, in- 
terscorer reliability and interscorer 
validity. Scoring by trained child clini- 
cal psychologists would have meant 
deeper probing of the responses and 
“psychodynamic”’ or “development 
level” conceptualizations as to why 
boys are more cognitive than girls, 
girls are more interested in high status 
scenes, or negative attitudes toward the 
lower class develop early. 

The study in its own terms yielded 
results confirming the major generaliza- 
tions in most child psychology texts. 
With most people in society upward 
mobi!:, even first grade children prefer 
the Mansion to the Hovel. Girls con- 
forming to the expected cultural roles 
prefer the Bedroom and Church to the 
Factory and Dam. 

With the reviewer’s revisions the 
study might have given important new 
insights about American children’s per- 
ceptions. The revised study covering 
American social classes could be ex- 
tended to other, especially nonliterate 
and noncapitalist, societies. General 
samples of children, their responses 
analyzed “psychodynamically” by 
trained clinical psychologists, would 
build an adequate theory of the child’s 

rceptual world. Estvan and Estvan’s 

k gives the average reader many 
misconceptions. The authors, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, overgeneralize and 
undertheorize. 
Cuares R. Porter, 
Department of Psychology 
Howard University 


The Internal Process of School 
Integration* 


The Integrated Classroom marshalls 
the evidence, techniques and insights 
of human relations education to illumi- 
nate a newly burgeoning problem of 
our public schools—that of welding 
heretofore segregated white and Negro 
pupils into truly unified instructional 





*H. Harry Giler, The Integrated Classroom. 
New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959. 


groups, working cooperatively toward 
common goals. It is a superb analysis, 
with much theoretical depth, and with 
a rich and varied array of practical 
aids for school policy-makers, ad- 
ministrators, parents, and especially 
teachers. 

The underlying value premise is that 
of the American democratic creed— 
equality of opportunity. The author 
views the Supreme Court decision of 
May, 1954, as a culminating point in 
the long evolution of this “most basic 
doctrine in our country’s social policy;” 
and it would be difficult to find a more 
rounded and convincing argument for 
the implementation of this doctrine in 
our public schools. 

Only tangentially is this a book 
about desegregation—‘‘the abolition of 
separate schools.”’ Its main emphasis, 
integration, is on “moving from the 
imposition of caste and class barriers 
of many kinds—racial, religious, na- 
tional, economic, or unjustified intel- 
lectual and emotional discrimination— 
to free association on the basis of 
freedom of choice, guided by purposes 
of work and play and by thoughtful 
selection rather than mass labelling 
and rejections.” Thus, the analysis is 
concerned chiefly with internal, rather 
than external, aspects of the problem 
—with changes in the attitudes and 
overt behavior of children, teachers, 
parents and communities in the process 
of classroom integration. 

As the above quotation suggests, the 
special problem of Negro-white school 
integration is here approached in a 
broad frame of reference, that of inte- 
grating many kinds of differences 
among individuals. This point of view 
is so central to the analysis that further 
illustrations from different parts of the 
book are in order. 


... the integration of differences is a much 
broader classroom task than that of racial 
mixing alone. (p. 43.) 


Among the differences that the classroom 
teacher has to reckon with beside that of race, 
are those of nationality and culture; economic 
class; intelligence and academic proficiency; 
emotional balance and maturity; age, weight, 
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height and beauty; expectations and aspira- 
tions; and degree of skill in human relations, 
(p. 196.) 


The new problem (racial integration in the 
classroom) is simply the old problem—how to 
create a harmoniously working group in 
which each individual is encouraged to de- 
velop to the fullest extent of his capacities. 
(p. 215.) 


The current attention to racial integration in 
schools is only one aspect of the whole problem 
of educating all the children of all the people, 
and only one, though a major orle, of the kinds 
of integration that public education has al- 
ways faced. (p. 330.) 


The old problem of classroom integration of 
differing individuals has been brought to na- 
tional and international attention by the fact 
that one kind of discrimination due to differ- 
ence—skin color—is now adjudged illegal in all 
states of the union. (p. 331.) 


This continually recurring thesis 
seems both theoretically sound and 
tactically wise. It defines the tasks of 
racial integration in educational terms 
with which most teachers are familiar. 
Developing the racially integrated 
classroom is interpreted, in essence, as 
good teaching. 

The sixteen chapters of the book are 
organized into three sections of from 
about 95 to 120 pages each. 

Section I, “The Social Conflict,” 
defines the problems and issues and 
goals involved—concretely, and with 
much fresh data from the integration 
front. Here analyzed are local school 
developments in response to the Su- 
preme Court decision—reflecting both 
“dissent” in the trouble-spots, and 
“‘assent”’ in communities which moved 
peacefully toward integration. A chap- 
ter is devoted to the views of Negro 
leaders, including teachers. Two chap- 
ters are especially illuminating: One 
interprets, with many revealing quo- 
tations, the views on integration of 
white and Negro children, an impor- 
tant but hitherto much _ neglected 
aspect of the problem. The other sum- 
marizes the responses of school officials 
and teachers in thirteen states to the 
author’s 1957 survey of problems, feel- 





ings and procedures involved in the 
actual processes of desegregation and 
integration in their communities. The 
section concludes with a formulation 
of the “Aims and Issues” which pro- 
vide the framework of the remaining 
chapters. 

Section II, ‘Analysis,’ constitutes 
the theoretical core of the book. Here 
recounted are milestones in the his- 
torical development of the American 
democratic ideal, with emphasis on the 
central role of education—‘“‘at the 
heart of democracy and American 
leadership...the chief unifying ex- 
perience of a nation of diverse peoples 
...” Two highly perceptive and useful 
chapters bring the data of the social 
sciences to bear on the question of 
“Human Differences’—heredity, cul- 
ture and learning, and on the question 
of “Social Attitudes’—their origins 
and effects, and the anatomy of preju- 
dice. There follows a summary inter- 
pretation of what this scientific evi- 
dence implies “for All Education,” and 
especially for development of the 
racially integrated classroom. 

Section ITI, “The School,” interprets 
the responsibilities of school personnel, 
and offers abundant practical sugges- 
tions. The opening chapter, on “The 
Task of the Teacher,” documents the 
fact that “controversy is not new in 
education,” and calls on teachers “to 
render a service to our society by 
educating to the best of their ability 
the children and youth of varied skin 
color, in the same classrooms.” There 
follow four chapters of “Teaching 
Aids:” suggestions for advance plan- 
ning for the integrated classroom; cur- 
riculum and methods for understand- 
ing differences; examples of units and 
types of evaluation—including a nota- 
ble, seven-page systematic summary of 
evaluation devices; and a forty-page 
classified compilation of available re- 
source materials—publications, films, 
recordings, organizations, and consul- 
tants. The final chapter, on “Policy 
and Administration,’ emphasizes the 
key role of both in achieving classroom 
integration, defines guiding principles, 
and cites examples of their implemen- 
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tation in different communities. Its 
central thesis is the necessity for demo- 
cratic procedures in formulating poli- 
cies, and for administrative conviction 
and firmness in carrying them out. 


In its whole conception and develop- 
ment, this is precisely the kind of book 
on integration which those who know 
the life and work of Dr. H. Harry Giles 
would expect him to write. He is Pro- 
fessor of Education at New York 
University and originator of that in- 
stitution’s Center for Human Relations 
Studies, which he directed from 1947 
to 1956. His career has long centered 
around experimental programs of edu- 
cation, especially community pro- 
grams and human relations projects, 
which he has helped develop in many 
parts of the country, including the 
South. His many articles, monographs 
and books—including Education and 
Human Motivation (Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1957)—are grounded in the 
premise that “the aim of the demo- 
ane, ideal is the maximum growth 
of al 


The warm and perceptive epilogue 
with which Dr. Giles concludes the 
present volume, “A Letter to A 
Teacher,” is really a novel form of 
credo. Addressed to a Southern white 
teacher who long ago shocked the 
community by discussing race rela- 
tions with her pupils, it gives eloquent 
expression to the author’s central con- 
cern for people, and to his deep faith 
in the power of education and the 
democratic process. 


One supposes that there are—there 
must be!—thousands of forward-look- 
ing teachers, policy-makers and ad- 
ministrators who are now seriously 
concerned about their roles in the cur- 
rent struggle for school integration. 
They can obtain a lot of help from the 
data, insights and spirit of The Inte- 
grated Classroom. 


Doxey A. WILKERSON 
Director of Teacher Education 
Bishop College 
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Current Trends in Negro Education and 
Shorter Papers 
Section A: The NEA and School Desegregation 


Patrick J. GRorr 


Assistant Professor of Education, San Diego State College 


HE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
eo OR MORE COMMONLY, THE 
NEA, reminds its members through its 
principal voice, the NEA Journal, that 
it is the largest professional organiza- 
tion in the world—larger in the United 
States than the combined professional 
organizations of medicine, dentistry, 
law, and nursing. A simple calculation 
indicates that NEA’s enrollment of 
650,000 members who pay dues of ten 
dollars each allows the organization a 
substantial budget. The bulk of this 
money has been spent for the new 
seven million dollar headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., for the salaries of 
the building’s nearly 800 employees, 
for publishing books, leaflets, pam- 
phlets, and periodicals (in 1958, a total 
of 1047 of these resulted in a circula- 
tion of thirty million), for numerous 
network radio and television programs, 
and for “field engagements.’’ Today 
half of the teachers in the United States 
belong to NEA, with membership 
lowest in the Northeast (four per cent 
of Rhode Island’s teachers belonged in 
1958), and highest in the Far West 
(ninety-four per cent of Utah’s teachers 
were members in 1958). There are areas 
that resist membership, such as New 
York City, where in 1955 only 1200 of 
40,000 teachers belonged to NEA. 

Unlike some professions which re- 
quire membership in their professional 
organizations as a prerequisite for prac- 
ticing in the profession, the education 
profession has no such control. NEA, 
consequently, defines its provisions for 
membership very loosely. “‘Any person 
who is actively engaged in the teaching 
profession or other educational work 
may become an active member.” Ex- 
tremely equalitarian, NEA makes no 


distinction in membership between the 
classroom teacher and his professional 
superior. The Executive Secretary 
makes clear “our principle that all 
members, teachers, supervisors, admin- 
istrators, research workers, persons en- 
gaged in teacher education, and all the 
rest, can belong to a single organiza- 
tion.” [Italics added.] While NEA 
apparently is democratically con- 
trolled, each local teacher’s association 
affliated with NEA eligible to send 
delegates to the Annual Meeting, it has 
been asserted that the real power of the 
organization lies in the school adminis- 
trators and others who make up a 
minority thirty per cent of the delegate 
body. Whether actually so, it seems 
that policy introduced by these 
“important’’ delegates seldom fails to 
win the favor of the delegates of lesser 
stature. 

The history of NEA’s involvement in 
desegregation of schools and the prob- 
lem of Negro education began in 1926 
according to Edgar Wesley, the Cen- 
tennial Historian of NEA. (In NEA: 
The First Hundred Years.) At this time 
a joint committee of NEA and the 
American Teachers Association (the 
Negro teachers’ association) “spon- 
sored studies of the treatment of 
Negroes in textbooks, of the status of 
Negro education and of discrimination 
in the use of Federal funds for educa- 
tion.”’ From 1939 on, the NEA and the 
ATA exchanged speakers and “‘cooper- 
ated in many efforts for Federal legis- 
lation and for other purposes.” A joint 
committee of eleven with more than 
100 advisors was set up. The results of 
these studies and cooperative efforts 
were, as Wesley tells it, that (1) 
Negroes in textbooks were given some- 
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what fairer treatment, (2) more ma- 
terials on Negro history were made 
available, (3) more attention was given 
to Negroes and Negro education in the 
mass media and in books, (4) state and 
local committees on racial relations 
were established, (5) courses in racial 
relations and minority problems were 
instituted in teacher-training schools, 
(6) “‘studies on the status of Negro 
education were widely circulated,” and 
(7) a motion picture portraying Negro 
life was planned. While Negroes “‘had 
from the earliest years of the NEA par- 
ticipated as individual members and 
delegates...,” in 1947 the direct 
affiliation of all-Negro state education 
associations (the ATA) into NEA was 
effected. Despite this apparent friend- 
ship and concern for Negro education, 
NEA had never supported any at- 
tempts at legal action however. Before 
the court decision, of 1954 NEA did 
nothing to support the legal cases 
through its Defense Commission that 
called for equal pay and tenure for 
Negro teachers. These were cases which 
obviously helped in great measure to 
undermine segregation in public 
schools. 

In the early months of 1954, as the 
Supreme Court sat in deliberation over 
segregation, neither the NEA nor any 
of its state and local affiliates played 
any active or public réle in helping the 
Supreme Court make its decision. It 
presented no briefs on its executive 
position or the findings of its research 
department as to the sentiments of its 
members. It presented no social or 
psychological data to buttress the 
argument of the evil of segregation. 
None of the material on Negro educa- 
tion studied or published in conjunc- 
tion with the ATA was offered. No 
appearance of a united front with the 
Negro teachers’ organization, now an 
integral part of NEA was made. The 
Negroes who had come to expect strong 
support in the fight for integrated 
schools found that their erstwhile 
friend, the NEA, had turned its back 
and was cautiously straddling the 
fence, maintaining a hands-off, wait- 
and-see attitude. This improbable posi- 


tion of the NEA could be called a vio- 
lation of its own code of ethics that 
calls for the teacher to prepare children 
for the ways of democracy and deal 
with them impartially regardless of 
their racial characteristics. Later in 
the March, 1957, issue of the NEA 
journal, the court decision was called a 
“landmark.” To have taken no public 
part in such a critical, turning point in 
public education seemed a dereliction 
of professional responsibility and 
leadership. 

That NEA would assist in the imple- 
mentation of the decision of the 
Supreme Court appeared likely, how- 
ever, in the summer of 1954. The 
Executive Secretary in his Annual Re- 
port to the Delegates of the Represen- 
tative Assembly at the 1954 Annual 
Meeting promised the body, ‘Next 
year after the decrees of the court are 
issued the Representative Assembly of 
1955 will be in a position to know how 
our National Association may, upon 
request, assist our state and local asso- 
ciations to give effort to our well-estab- 
lished policies in line with the decrees 
of the court which will then be avail- 
able.”’ [Italics added.] Further study 
of the proceedings of the annual meet- 
ings of | 1955 through 1958 reveals that 
nothing has been mentioned about in- 
tegration of schools in the Executive 
Secretary’s annual reports during these 
years, nor has any study been initiated 
in the General or Representative 
Assemblies on the problem. Apparently 
no Southern state invited NEA to come 
and assist in the speed-up of the inte- 
gration of its schools. 

In 1955 the joint committee of eleven 
of the NEA-ATA, previously men- 
tioned, announced it would work for 
school integration in accordance with 
the Supreme Court decision. Its total 
efforts since then have consisted of cir- 
culating kits on intergroup relations to 
those who would accept them, dis- 
tributing copies of a “Study on the 
Status of the Education of Negroes,” 
trying to persuade publishers to be 
fairer in the treatment of minorities in 
their encyclopedias, and publicizing 
the White House Conference on Educa- 
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tion. Other vague goals of stimulating 
acceptance of school integration and 
improving human relations were 
decided upon but no evidence of any 
practical suggestions to accomplish 
them beyond the action above have 
been indicated. 

The tone for NEA’s approach to one 
of the greatest problems facing public 
education today was set by George W. 
Denemark, in 1954, the executive 
secretary of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development 
(one of NEA’s thirty Departments), 
and the editor of the NEA periodical, 
Educational Leadership. In an NEA 
journal article titled, “Educational 
Leader: Advocate or Moderator?” he 
outlined a concept of leadership “that 
rejects the notion that one adheres to a 
given point of view no matter what.” 
Issues in education, as he saw them, 
“become matters of discerning between 
two conflicting goods rather than be- 
tween good and bad.” The educator 
must “play either role, advocate or 
moderator, as the situation demands.” 
This expedient point of view, to follow 
the path of least resistance, seems to 
pea the attitude of NEA toward the 
segregation issue. The optimism that 
the opponents of integration are not 
really “bad,’’ or wrong in principle, 
leads to a second point of view that 
NEA seems to have accepted. This is 
exemplified by the statement of the 
American Association of School Super- 
intendents (a NEA Department) that 
the problem of integration would be 
solved by a spirit of fair play, good will, 
and by “intelligent, sane and reason- 
able citizens working together.”’ This 
description would bar large numbers of 
Southern white citizens from participa- 
tion in the solution of segregation, for 
three years after the decision only 
325,000 Negro children were attending 
integrated schools (which left millions 
of Negroes still served only by segre- 
gated schools), ten states of the 
original seventeen practicing segrega- 
tion had enacted segregation measures 
to circumvent the court’s decision, and 
forty-five active organizations with the 
stated purposes of maintaining segre- 


gation had been formed. Five years 
after the decision, over 200 anti- 
desegregation laws had been adopted 
by Southern legislatures. Ten Southern 
states had undertaken no integration 
or only token integration. For example, 
at the rate North Carolina is gtianter- 
ing her school districts it will be 175 
years before that state’s schools are 
totally integrated. It will take 
Tennessee over 150 years. 

Another interpretation of the court 
decision has come to represent NEA’s 
approach to the problem. NEA felt by 
1956 that no pressure on school dis- 
tricts should be made beyond that 
exerted by the Federal courts who are 
charged specifically with determining 
whether the school districts involved 
are conforming to the Supreme Court’s 
decrees with regard to speed of inte- 
gration. As seen by NEA, sole respon- 
sibility should rest with one branch 
of the government, the judicial. 

NEA, therefore, opposed new Fed- 
eral legislation that would implement 
the decision. The Powell Amendments 
to the Federal aid for school construc- 
tion bills that called for no aid to school 
districts refusing to make a start 
toward integration (surely a reasonable 
provision considering it is against the 
law not to make a start toward inte- 

ration), met with stern opposition 
rom NEA. It believed that antisegre- 
gation amendments to school construc- 
tion legislation were “unnecessary and 
contrary to the Supreme Court’s rul- 
ing....’. NEA confidently pointed 
out that it agreed with President 
Eisenhower on this matter. This agree- 
ment seemed of dubious value when 
one recalls that the President has never 
gone on record in his executive posi- 
tion as being in favor of school integra- 
tion. NEA would substitute for legisla- 
tion that could force integration “the 
hope that men of good will can reach 
satisfactory solutions to the prob- 
lems...”. This seems a substitution 
of a sentimental ideal that good will 
eventually prevails, while at the same 
time avoiding at all costs a specific 
definition of justice and a legal defense 
of human rights. It appears to be an 
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unwillingness to examine the issues, to 
admit to their serious nature, and to 
define the human values at stake. The 
Kelley Bill in 1956 which provided 
funds for school construction would 
have passed if sixteen of the votes 
against it had gone the other way. The 
NEA was strong in its denunciation 
of the Powell Amendment to this bill, 
claiming that the amendment more 
than anything else caused the bill’s 
defeat. One wonders what would have 
been the result if the NEA had thrown 
all of its lobbying power into an effort 
to get the bill passed, intact with the 
Powell Amendment, rather than going 
on record as opposing it. 

A year-by-year study of the NEA 
journal (called by the Executive Secre- 
tary, ““The most tangible service of the 
NEA to each member’’) where reports 
of any action taken to implement de- 
segregation would be found, further 
convinces one that very little effort has 
been made to assist in the carrying out 
of the Supreme Court order. Even for 
a careful reader it would appear that 
the organization the journal represents 
was interested only somewhat in the 
problem. Some of the news about the 
progress or lack of progress being made 
can be found in the section called 
“News and Trends.”’ This is extremely 
truncated in form, however, and gives 
little of the background necessary to 
- the items into proper perspective. 

o editorial comments are made as to 
the significance of such information. 
Sometimes the information given is 
misleading. For instance, a notice will 
be given of the zuméer of public schools 
and colleges of the South that accept 
Negroes. This number is deceptive, 
however, since only one Negro child or 
a few Negro children may have been 

admitted as a token conformance 
which is in reality subterfuge and an 
effective delaying action. The news 
notes never explain these more subtle 
points for its readers. 

In the issue of the month of the 
Supreme Court’s decision, May, 1954, 
there was no comment of any kind to 
be found on the subject. The next 
issue, September, 1954, did reprint the 


decision in full, but withheld any com- 
ment. The Executive Secretary’s An- 
nual Report reafirmed NEA’s opposi- 
tion to “discrimination,” but carefully 
avoided the term, “segregation.” This 
was all the attention paid to this 
momentous event in the total issue. A 
cartoon in the same issue showed the 
state and local teachers’ associations 
and NEA laying the building blocks of 
public education. Such things as better 
teachers, classroom aids, tenure, etc. 
were included. Conspiciously absent 
was integrated schools. The editorial of 
the September issue was “Then and 
Now,” which had a auspicious ring, but 
turned out to be about the increase in 
membership, apparently an_ over- 
whelmingly important matter with 
NEA. Two months later, in the 
November, 1954, issue the announce- 
ment of the theme of the NEA Cen- 
tennial was announced: 4n Educated 
People Moves Freedom Forward. 

During the next school year, Septem- 
ber 1955 to May 1956, the NEA jour- 
nal saw no cause to publish any articles 
on the progress i integration. Only 
brief paragraphs now and then in the 
“News and Trends” gave any notice 
to the problem. Full pages were given 
to organization activity such as the 
reasons “the NEA Stamp Committee 
is confident that a NEA commemora- 
tive stamp will be issued...,’”’ or to 
travel opportunities for teachers during 
their summer vacations. In an article, 
“How Does NEA Seek to Improve 
Education”, no mention was made of 
integrating schools. 

During the school year 1956-57 the 
only open involvement of NEA, be- 
sides the innocuous efforts of the NEA- 
ATA Committee, came at the in- 
sistance of the California Teachers 
Association who alleged that a viola- 
tion of ethics was perpetrated, not in 
California but in far off Kentucky. 
NEA, predictably, found the allegation 
unfounded, absolving the white Ken- 
tucky teachers involved of practices of 
discrimination against Negro children. 

The 1957-58 school year (the cen- 
tennial year for NEA), proved to be 
another one of no action on the segre- 
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gation problem by NEA. The editor of 
the NEA journal, on her page, scrupu- 
lously avoided any comment on segre- 
gation, as in previous years. The Cen- 
tennial Action Program of twenty-two 
projects was issued but none of the 
parts of the program mentioned 
activity aimed at fostering the integra- 
tion of schools. 

The January, 1959, issue included an 
article, “An NEA Year to Remember: 
1958.’ No mention was made of any- 
thing regarding segregation. In the 
February, 1959 issue the Educational 
Policies Commission (a NEA Com- 
mission), listed the criteria for judging 
schools. Whether or not a school was 
integrated was not included in the list. 

After what has been described as a 
“hot debate” in the annual meeting of 
1959 held in July, the 5,000 delegates 
rejected the pleas of some that reason- 
able time had elapsed, and at last it was 
time to put some greater exertion into 
the fight for integration. As disappoint- 
ing as this decision was to many, the 
issue after five years was at last out in 
the open on the floor of the Represen- 
tative Assembly where it perhaps no 
longer would be ignored. 

This unfortunately exhausts the 
meager record of NEA’s involvement 
in the support or implementation of in- 
tegration in the public schools. A con- 
clusion hardly need be drawn. NEA 
has played an unmistakably small réle 
in any progress in integration that has 
been attained so far. Because of its 
patent disinterest and apathy in the 
matter, it actually may have impeded 
the speed of integration. It may have 
helped create the vacuum of moderate 
or reasonable leadership in the South, 
into which the more radical segrega- 
tionist elements quickly and easily 
have rushed. It certainly has disillu- 
sioned many of its previously strong 
supporters both in the North and in 
the South. 

What could NEA otherwise have 
done? Many things. 

_ It could have involved as many of 
its thirty departments and twenty-four 
commissions in work on the problem as 
possible, rather than relegating the 


total effort to the hopelessly inade- 
quate eleven-man NEA-ATA Com- 
mission. 

It could have brought the problem 
to the Representative Assembly as a 
continuing item, which would have 
concerned the total delegate body with 
the question. NEA should have realized 
that avoiding the problem in the 
assembly of delegates in the hope of not 
exacerbating it further would be an 
action rank with impropriety. 

It could have publicized the issue in 
the NEA journal and on network radio 
and television to a much greater extent. 
The general membership never has 
been informed sufficiently as to the 
crucial nature of the matter. No 
attempts have been made to mobilize 
their opinions as to the wrongfulness 
of segregation. Teachers in general are 
not from privileged backgrounds and 
could be convinced of the iniquity of 
discrimination and of the oppression 
of the underdog. 

It could have concentrated its “field 
engagements”’ in the South, especially 
in the large cities. Ralph McGill, Edi- 
tor of the Atlanta Constitution, believes 
the large cities of the South are ripe for 
constructive leadership, and much 
more ready to accept integration than 
is the South in general. The large cities 
of the deep South must be integrated, 
in any case, before any progress can be 
made in rural areas. 

It could have resisted its fear of the 
loss of memberships in the South by 
requiring its members to agree to sub- 
scribe to its purposes and objectives. 
Those members advocating resistance 
to the Court’s decision, supporting and 
participating in the reorganizing of 
school district boundaties for purposes 
that contradict the decision, and those 
applying and accepting positions 
created as a result of dismissals on 
racial grounds should be considered 
violators of the stated objectives of the 
NEA nd, therefore, subject to 
expulsion. 

It should not attempt to turn back 
the clock on integration. For example, 
a college student organization, the 
National Student Education Associa- 
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tion, has been created by the NEA 
after the court decision. This student 
group is organized in the South in the 
same segregated manner as are Negro 
and white NEA chapters in these states. 
This points up NEA’s need to give 
comottiinn more than lip service to its 
constant reminder to its members to be 
ethical and to “claim their full rights 
and accept their full civic responsibili- 
ties.” It as yet has given them no bold 
and aggressive model to follow. 


NEA should have used its lobby in 
Washington to help sponsor legislation 
that would facilitate the carrying out 
of the Court’s decision. There are large 
numbers of people in the South who 
object to integration but will not 
destroy public education to satisfy 
their emotions. These patrons of public 
education are sure that, financially, 
private education is an impossibility. 
They realize that closed public schools 
would cause industry to move away or 
to curtail the establishment of new 
plants and businesses. Federal legisla- 
tion would give this reasonable ele- 
ment an opportunity to conform to 
their inner convictions as to the inevit- 
ability of integration and yet allow 
them to save ee in their immediate 
communities. 


NEA should be preparing now for 
the problem of the displaced Negro 
teacher in the South in the event of in- 
tegration. Hodding Carter, Editor of 
the Greenville, Mississippi, Delta 
Democrat-Times, has pointed out that 


the economic pressure of the white 
employer is the remaining big gun in 
the segregationist arsenal. There, un- 
fortunately, is little place in the North 
for the Negro teachers who will be 
dismissed on racial grounds. An official 
of the California Teachers Association 
remarked that if school districts in 
that so-called integrated state were to 
hire qualified Negro teachers the 
teacher shortage in the state would dis- 
appear overnight. A defense fund for 
these probable victims of discrimina- 
tion should have been set up. An en- 
largement of the NEA Defense Com- 
mission is a necessity. Many other pos- 
sibilities for NEA action could be 
spelled out if space would permit. 

It could be argued, as does the NEA 
historian, Wesley, that to maintain its 
inclusive nature and membership size, 
the NEA has had, of necessity, to 
sacrifice its initiative and inevitably 
develop a cautious attitude toward 
changes and controversial issues. This 
might explain NEA’s stand on school 
integration, but does not account for 
its stand on other issues such as Federal 
aid to education, involvement in in- 
ternational organizations, aid to foreign 
countries, the so-called “‘life-adjust- 
ment” philosophy of education, aca- 
demic freedom and others. All of these 
are highly controversial and tend to 
divide the membership, and yet NEA 
has thrown the full force of its organiza- 
tional strength behind them. School 
integration seems to be the exception 
rather than the rule. 
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Section B: Family Life Education for the Biracial Community 


Fio Goutp, Child Development Specialist, The Merrill-Palmer School 
and 


RicHarD K. Kerckuorr, Leader, Community Organization and Development 
Program, The Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan 


ROM THE PUBLICATION OF CHARLES 

S. Joxunson’s Patterns of Negro 
Secregation 1n 1943 to the recent release 
of the 1959 report of the Civil Rights 
Commission, observer after observer 
has pointed to the crucial réle played 
by urban housing in American race 
relations, particularly in the North. 
By and large, laws, courts, and inte- 
gration plans of schools and other 
community institutions can be seri- 
ously restricted in their desegregation 
movements by the existence of sharply 
segregated residential districts. 

Since the post-World War II days, 
however, a number of pressures related 
to population increases and population 
movements have led to a higher fre- 
quency of entry by Negroes into 
heretofore all white neighborhoods in 
our large cities. Although this move- 
ment does not necessarily change the 
long run pattern of segregated housing, 
it has created a situation in which at 
least temporarily many more Negro 
and white families are living side by 
side than previously. 

Studies in the Detroit area by 
members of The Merrill-Palmer School 
staff and student body had demon- 
strated that not all white residents of 
biracial neighborhoods were involved 
in the fright and flight reaction to this 
condition, and that many families, 
both Negro and white, wanted to 
create stable, healthy biracial com- 
munities in which, they believed, 
children could be raised more in 
keeping with American democratic 
ideals. 

The Merrill-Palmer School’s tra- 
ditional interests in healthy family and 
community life were then seen to be 
compatible with an experimental edu- 
cational program designed to help 
families find the potential and meet 


the problems of the racially-changing 
neighborhood. Although such neigh- 
borhoods are abundant in contempo- 
rary urban life, a survey of college and 
university offerings showed very little 
education aimed at helping people live 
productive lives under these special 
conditions. And yet, not only parents 
but also school teachers, social work- 
ers, physicians, policemen and other 
professionals reported that in addition 
to all the usual community and family 

roblems involved in any urban neigh- 
borhood, the racially-changing neigh- 
borhood presented special challenges 
and problems of its own. 

In addition to starting to add to its 
regular teaching of college under- 
graduate and graduate courses some 
material concerning racially-changing 
neighborhoods and to give supervised 
field work experiences to students in 
such areas of the city, The Merrill- 
Palmer School also instituted an ex- 
perimental two-week workshop, July 
13-24, 1959, for families living in 
biracial sections of Detroit and High- 
Jand Park, Michigan. The workshop, 
entitled, “Rearing Children in the 
Racially-Changing Neighborhood,” 
was designed to help parents increase 
their knowledge, perspective, and self- 
understanding concerning parenthood 
and community life in biracial neigh- 
borhoods, and to help children become 
more understanding of and competent 
in handling human differences. 

Twenty families participated in the 
workshop; seven were Negro, 12 were 
white, and one was biracial. The 
mothers and children met for morning 
sessions during the ten days of the 
workshop, with the mothers taking 
part in discussion groups and working 
with consultants and Merrill-Palmer 
staff while their children participated 
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in educational play activities, arts and 
crafts, planned projects, and field 
trips. Two evening sessions were held 
for the fathers. 

Most of the families were from 
middle-class homes, most were Prot- 
estant, and almost all of the adults 
had been born in Northern states. All 
except three of the families owned 
their own homes, and very few of them 

lanned to move. Some had lived in 

iracial neighborhoods previous to 

their present one, and many had had 
other important biracial experiences. 
In general, they chose the racially- 
mixed neighborhood, or chose to 
remain there, because they felt it was 
a good place to live and to raise 
children. 

The program for adults included 
the presentation of information via 
lectures, discussions with consultants, 
audio-visual aids and display materials 
from inter-group relations agencies, 
and the encouragement of open group 
discussions which facilitated personal 
involvement of the individual work- 
shop participants and allowed them to 
examine their own community, race 
relations, and child-rearing views. Con- 
sultants included sociologists, social 
workers, educators, and a police de- 
partment specialist in discrimination 
cases. 

The topics studied and discussed by 
the adults included: The handling of 
problems arising among children when 
racial differences are involved; bi- 
racial friendships and marriage; the 
réle of the real estate man in the 
changing neighborhood; economic as- 
pects of racial change; organizational 
tactics to be used in combating 
hysteria and undemocratic behaviors 
in the changing neighborhood; what 
can be done by individuals and what 
must be done by organized groups; 
how to handle prejudicial and discrimi- 
natory behavior, and the relationship 
of racial change to crime and violence. 

Some of the mothers were most 
interested in discussing their personal 
preferences and prejudices. They ad- 
mitted to many dislikes and wondered 
how many of these were prejudices 


similar to racial prejudice. Some dis- 
liked religions other than their own, 
many disliked ‘“‘Suburbia,” one had at 
least a mild hostility to Arabs, and 
several wrestled with the aversions 
they had to lower-class people. “There 
are kinds of people I am happy being 
with, I have more class prejudices 
than racial prejudices. I want to live 
only with people who have the same 
goals, same values,”’ one mother said. 

There were several discussions of the 
present problems and prognosis for the 
future in their neighborhoods. Most of 
the women saw their neighborhoods 
following the familiar pattern of 
racially-changing neighborhoods and 
becoming all Negro in the future 
“unless some dramatic positive action 
is taken soon.” As for themselves, a 
number, both Negro and white, said 
such things as, ““We’ll stay just as long 
as the schools provide a good education 
and the streets are safe at night.” 
They wondered if education and city 
services decreased in quality when 
neighborhoods changed color. Some 
had decided that neighborhoods other 
than their own had more to offer, and 
they were prepared to move. ‘“‘Each of 
us has to decide what his personal 
goals are,” one mother said. “If we 
want our children to be with the same 
kind of children they are, it may be 
worth moving. If we are strong and 
it’s important to think about building 
a better America, may be we should 
stay.” 

In keeping with the major theme of 
the workshop, the rearing of children, 
the participants were given the op- 
portunity to observe their children at 
play in the activity groups and were 
provided with the interpretation of 
the objectives of the children’s groups 
and of the behavior of the children in 
these groups. 

The 38 children were divided into 
three activity groups composed, 
ty of children of ages from two 
to four-and-a-half, children from five 
through seven, and children eight 
through 11. By the use of specific 
books and play equipment (such as 
dolls) which allowed for racial identifi- 
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cation, and by actual discussion with 
the older children, the workshop staff 
was able to study the reactions of the 
children to racial matters both directly 
and indirectly. Where possible, teach- 
ing about human differences was used, 
with the purpose of such teaching 
being to help the children develop a 
philosophy of “social space”—that is, 
that there is room for coexisting 
differences in human society. 

Through questionnaires, tape re- 
corded sessions, and oral critiques, an 
evaluation was made of the entire 
workshop; even the children were 
asked, at the end of the ten sessions, 
what they thought the experience had 
been worth. From these evaluations 
and from the observations of the 
workshop staff, several impressions of 
the educational experiment were 
gathered. 


It would seem that the adults found this 
workshop experience interesting and en- 
joyable; they did not add tremendously to 
their factual knowledge, but they were 
stimulated to reexamine and clarify their 
thinking and feeling on many topics related to 
rearing children in racially-changing neighbor- 
hoods. They appreciated the chance to discuss 
racial matters openly and fully, and they 
reached a high level of communication on this 
score quite early in the workshop sessions. 
Learnings about methods of organizing and 
leading community groups were especially 
appreciated by many of the participants, 
and most of these learnings came from the 
experiences of other participants. 


The greatest complaint of the workshop 
adults was that professional people are too 
pessimistic in their approach to racially- 
changing neighborhoods. In many cases, they 
felt, the people most difficult to convince 
concerning the values of such biracial living 
were the professionals working in such areas. 


Some other observations of the 
workshop included: First, that the 
ordinary problems and potentials of 
family life get intensified in the newly- 
created and _ self-conscious biracial 
neighborhood. Second, that a tre- 
mendous amount of sincerity and good 
will were evidenced by the workshop 


enn they were people who 
ad an almost religious approach to 
human relationships. Third, along with 
their idealism, however, the workshop 
participants had a strong amount of 
practical orientation. They had ex- 
perienced the need for hard-headed 
organizational approaches to solving 
their problems. They left the work- 
shop even more convinced of the need 
for block organizations, and larger 
action groups. Part of their realism 
was evidenced in their recognition 
that they, as well as everyone else, 
have prejudices, that prejudice is not 
the exclusive characteristic of white 
people, that living in a biracial neigh- 
borhood may increase rather than 
decrease prejudices, and that all neigh- 
borhoods are really in a state of 
transition. Fourth, among the im- 
portant learnings of the participants is 
the recognition that many of them 
have anti-lower class biases and anti- 
suburban biases. Also there was a 
clarification of the difference between 
lower class and delinquent subcultures. 
There was recognition that in their 
enthusiasm to maintain the racial 
stability of their neighborhoods, people 
are apt to engender guilt feelings in 
the minds of those who have chosen to 
move (for non-racial reasons) from 
these neighborhoods. Fifth, among the 
healthiest outcomes of the workshop 
were the spontaneous plans for post- 
workshop organization and action 
made by many of the participants. 

Focusing on general impressions of 
the children, the workshop leaders 
noted that for the most part these 
children had racial views which were 
formed prior to the workshop and 
which were not specifically changed 
during the two-week period. For 
some, however, the workshop provided 
more opportunity for interracial play 
than did their own neighborhoods, 
and for all it provided a supplementary 
experience which allowed them to be a 
part of a family concern for the better- 
ment of community living. 

But perhaps the most significant 
outcome of the workshop was that it 
demonstrated through an_ unprece- 
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dented amount of newspaper coverage 
that there are people in the Detroit 
area who look upon the racially-mixed 
neighborhood as a boon, not a blight. 
That such people are eager to main- 
tain the biracial character of their 
communities and are ready to learn 
how best to make use of such social 
conditions to the betterment of their 


family life, should provide a challenge 
for educators, social workers, and 
other professional people. During the 
summer of 1960, The Merrill-Palmer 
School will offer another workshop 
in rearing children in the Racially 
Changing Neighborhood—this one for 
the ree Be people who work in 
such areas. 
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Section C: The West’s Changing Attitude Toward Africa 


C. A. Cuick, Sr. 


Department of Social Science, Fayetteville State Teachers College 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE HISTORY OF 
Arrica and who casually reads current 
periodicals must have noticed the 
change in attitude of the West towards 
Africa. Over a period of years, the 
white man, or the so-called West, was 
interested in Africa only from the 
standpoint of its strategic location and 
its natural resources. Judging from 
many of the speeches, as well as much 
of the writings pertaining to Africa, it 
would appear that the West has con- 
ceived of Africa as a divine gift to be 
exploited by the white man. Until 
fairly recently the West believed that 
the Africans could never acquire 
sufficient intelligence to administer 
wisely their own economic and political 
affairs. Kalijarvi well expresses the 
views of the West pertaining to Africa 
when he states that in a world in 
which strategy looms large, the im- 
portance of Africa has been enhanced 
by its position along lanes of inter- 
national trade. He further shows the 
attitude of the West towards African 
people by stating that it is important 
to know whether or not in this land of 
desert and heat the outer limits of 
European settlements have been 
reached. He feels that if that limit has 
been reached, Africa will continue to 
play the réle of a subsidiary land of a 
master continent—Europe. And, in 
that case he feels that it would remain 
an ancillary economic force, serving 
an interest outside of its own frontier. 
On the other hand he is convinced 
that if larger areas of Africa could be 
settled by Europeans, it could be con- 
sidered a pioneer land of great oppor- 
tunities.! 

Gunther expresses virtually the same 
idea regarding the West’s former 


1Thorsten V. Kalijarvi, Modern World 
Politics, (Second Edition). New York: Thomas 
Crowwell Company, 1946, p. 561. 
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attitude towards Africa as does Kali- 
jarvi. He, too, shows that the interest 
has been in location and natural 
resources. He further feels that Africa 
is the last frontier that the white man 
has for exploitation and that Africa is 
the richest prize on earth today. How- 
ever, he does not seem to share the 
opinion of Kalijarvi, namely, that the 
Africans will never be able to develop 
Africa economically, politically, and 
educationally.? 

From the foregoing thoughts ex- 
pressed by both writers and scholars, 
it can be readily seen that formerly the 
West did not give but little if any 
consideration to the people of Africa. 
To the West’s way of thinking the 
people of Africa were just a little 
above the status of work animals. 

It is not the purpose of this paper 
to attempt an evaluation of the West’s 
partitioning, ruling, and exploiting 
Africa over a long period of years. 
Neither will this article attempt to 
assess the current political and eco- 
nomic unrest evident in Africa today. 
The writer will endeavor to indicate 
that there are economic, political, and 
social upheavals in Africa; probable 
causal factors; the West’s attitude 
toward them and the factors de- 
termining that attitude. 


Omens OF UNREST 


It appears that after long years of 
apparent dormancy Africans are at 
long-last awakening. They have be- 
come distrustful as well as tired of the 
white man’s rule. They have begun to 
see that economically and politically 
they are being exploited for the benefit 
of the West. Authoritative sources— 
books, scholarly and popular periodi- 
cals—are replete with articles pertain- 


2John Gunther, Inside Africa, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955, p. 7. 
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ing to the political and economic 
unrest that has been going on in 
Africa for the past decade or more 
Articles with such titles as, “A Rising 
Africa’, or “An Awakening Africa”, 
or “A Marching Africa”, may be seen 
in a plethora of books as well as 
current and relatively current periodi- 
cals. For example, Gunther, emphati- 
cally, indicates that Africa may not 
know where it is going, but it is on the 
march, and marching fast towards 
Western standards. This astute writer 
further points out that the nationalist 
note is being sounded almost every- 
where in Africa; that there are scarcely 
any educated Africans who are not 
nationalists to some degree. Moreover, 
he feels that eight million whites 
cannot permanently rule one hundred 
and ninety three million Africans.’ 
News Weeks carried an account of 
how Nasser of Egypt through the 
medium of Cario’s radio, The Voice of 
Free Africa, has constantly broadcast 
such expressions and slogans as “the 
time to fight for our rights and freedom 
has dawned”... ““We must wage war 
on colonials who like to suck the 
blood of peoples, squeeze their lands 
and enslave them.’ 

What is taking place in French 
Africa well indicates the political and 
economic attitude that is 1 gr 
throughout all Africa. A French deputy 
in Paris summed it up when he 
exclaimed: “‘All Africa is slipping away 
from us. We are losing everything’’.® 
The foregoing words were spoken at a 
time when Morocco was showing signs 
of following Tunisia into rupture with 
France. Also during the same time the 
leaders of all the major political parties 
of Black Africa were Leliies a mo- 
mentious three-day meeting in Paris. 
They decided to mold their groups into 
one single party with a common 
program that included: (a) Free au- 
tonomy with the right to independence 
for each territory; (b) Federation and 


8 Ibid, pp. 3-7. 

4“International Affairs,” News Week, Febru- 
ary 3, 1958, p. 34. 

5 “International Affairs’? News Week, March 
3, 1958, p. 31. 


internal self-government for French 
West Africa and French Equatorial 
Africa; (c) Individual and federated 
territories to join in a French Republic. 

The concensus of opinion in France 
as well as that of the West in general 
was that the warning from a rapidly 
unifying Black Africa brought France 
close to a painfully hard choice, 
namely, whether to accept a real 
French-African Community, with Afri- 
can territories as free partners, or 
ultimately to see Africa break com- 
pletely away from France.® 

Such sentiments as expressed in the 
foregoing are also related in Senior 
Scholastic. The article points out that 
a new day is dawning for what was 
once darkest Africa. It also shows that 
below the Sahara, millions of Africans 
are taking giant steps into the twen- 
tieth century. Moreover, it is averred 
that Africans expect to ride the inde- 
pendence band wagon for years to 
come and that by 1963, nearly three- 
fourths of all Africa’s two hundred 
million people are expected to be free.’ 
No clearer indication can be found 
regarding the feelings of Africans than 
a statement by Keith Irine, Editor of 
Africa’s Weekly, as quoted by Current 
History. Says Irine: “We advocate 
Africa for Africans only. To those who 
have been waiting for extreme African 
nationalism, we say here we are.’’® 
Another indication of African feelings 
may be seen from a report given by 
Coughlan. Having traveled more than 
ten thousand miles and visited eighteen 
African countries and territories and 
having spent hundreds of hours inter- 
viewing administrators, business men, 
missionaries, and especially the new 
leaders of African political and eco- 
nomic movements, he concluded that 
Africa is suddenly in the forefront of 
the news and that almost every week 


6 Tbid., p. 31. 

7™“South of the Sahara: Africa Awakes”’, 
Senior Scholastic, 63: 10-13, December 5, 1958. 

8 “Perspective on Central Africa,” Current 
History, 34: 327-333, June, 1958. Also John B. 
Oakes. “‘Africa—A Continent Afire,”” New York 
Times Magazine, January 3, 1960, p. 8. Ray 
Vicker. “South Africa’s Negro,” The Wail 
Street Journal, 155: 6, 1959. 
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it produces something new and star- 
tling, such as the birth of a new 
nation, the dedication of a great dam 
or steel mill, a bloody riot in Nyasaland 
or Belgian Congo. He feels that aroused 
by new leaders and problems, a_ vast 
continent explodes out of the Stone 
Age into the modern world.® No better 
indications of unrest in Africa are 
evident than the conclusions of Reed, 
after having spent ten months in 
Africa studying current economic and 

olitical problems there. In his reports 
- say in part: 


With a burst of speed and energy, black 
Africa is throwing off it’s primitive past. In 
West Africa new countries are emerging from 
colonalism, bidding for places in the ranks of 
modern nations. 

It is a time of change in a vast, often wild 
area—home of probably seventy million 
people. What of their future? How soon and 
how well can they handle their own affairs? 
And, what is ahead for the white man in 
Africa? Is the area of change altering the roles 
of the two races?!® 


Not only is there a spirit of political 
and economic independence on the 
part of a large number of African 
territories but also there is a feeling of 
belonging as well as a feeling for 
unity among them. There is even talk 
of a “United States of Africa”. In 
the continents oldest independent 
states, Ethiopia and Liberia, the pre- 
vailing spirit today can be described 
as that of an awakening fervor, a 
growing sense of belonging to a new 
Africa, on the move, and an increasing 
desire for national progress on all 
fronts—socially, educationally, eco- 
nomic, and political. 

To further the foregoing spirit, a 
conference of eight African inde- 
pendent states was held at Accra, 
Ghana, April, 1958. The conference 
made it very clear that its main 
purpose was the rapid end of the 


® Robert Coughlan, “Black Africa Surges to 
Independence,” Life, 44: 100, January 6, 1959. 

10 David Reed, Member of Board of Editors, 
United States News and World Report, “Out of 
the Jungle,” United States News and World 
Report, 47: 72, January 27, 1959. 


continent’s colonial system and the 
strengthening of their independence. 
Another more ambitious effort along 
the same line was the All African 
Peoples’ Conference which met in 
Accra, December, 1958. All known 
African political parties, about sixty 
in number, were invited to attend this 
conference. The main purpose of the 
conference in the words of it’s sponsors 
was “...to formulate concrete plans 
and to work out the Gandhain tactics 
and strategy of the African nonviolent 
evolution in relation to colonalism and 
imperialism." 

Thus, it is very clear from the fore- 
going sources that there is currently a 
spirit of unrest in Africa. 


SoME CAUSES FOR PRESENT SITUATION 


Many factors have been at work 
over a long period of years which at 
long last have culminated in de- 
termined and mass desires of the 
Africans to throw off the yoke of 
economic and political exploitation of 
the West, with special reference to 
Europe. It is very evident as implied 
elsewhere in this paper that the 
Africans are no longer complacent in 
matters of government and economics. 
It would appear that they no longer 
look upon the white race as superior. 
Moreover, it appears that they have 
lost confidence in the white man’s 
political and economic integrity. Fur- 
thermore, they are no longer willing to 
live under rules that they at least did 
not participate in formulating. Neither 
are they any longer willing to see the 
wealth of Africa flowing into the West 
without Africa’s receiving equal value 
in return. 

Certainly in listing the factors 
influencing the current desires of the 
Africans for economic and _ political 
independence one would have to list 
the long years of hard and quiet work 
of the Christian missionaries endeavor- 
ing to persuade the Africans to accept 


1 Joseph C. Satterhwaite, Assistant Secretary 
for African Affairs, “The United States and 
Africa: Challenge and Opportunity,” The 
ees State Bulletin, 39: 641-648, October 

i 3 
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the Christian religion as well as other 
Western standards including educa- 
tion. One also would have to mention 
the influence of public education in 


Africa, and that a large number of 


Africans have been, and currently are 
being educated in the best European 
and American universities. For ex- 
ample, Nkrumah in Ghana; Azikiwe 
in Nigeria; Bonda in Nyasaland; and 
Kiono in Kenya are all American- 
educated, and all of them are taking 
part in the present African revolu- 
tions.” 

In addition to the foregoing, about 
two million Africans fought in World 
War I, and five million fought in 
World War II. It is not conceivable 
that such a large number of people 
could fight for the principles of free- 
dom and democracy without even- 
tually desiring that self-same freedom 
and democracy for themselves and 
their native land. Furthermore, the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
and the United Nations Charter have 
given colonial people hopes every- 
where. Not the least among the factors 
influencing the present unrest in Africa 
are improved methods of travel as well 
as other methods of communication. 
As a result, Africa and the rest of the 
world are coming in contact with each 
other today more than formerly. Not 
only are Africans currently able to 
come in contact with the rest of the 
world more than formerly, but because 
of the foregoing improvements they 
are today in touch with each other 
more than formerly. Today Africans 
are brought in contact with each other 
who just recently did not know the 
other existed. 


REACTIONS OF THE WEST 
UnrEST IN AFRICA 


Curiously enough it appears that 
the predominate attitude of the West 
towards African political independence 
is not one of complete hostility. It 


12Robert Coughlan, “Stormy Future for 
Africa”, Life, 46: 95, February 2, 1952. 

18 Gunther, op. cit. pp. 7-9; Senior Scholastic. 
Op. cit. p. 13. 


would appear that the West has about 
concluded that African independence 
is eventually inevitable. The major 
problems seem to be when and on what 
conditions independence should be 
granted. At first Africans worked for 
reform. They demonstrated a desire 
to participate in colonial governments. 
And, by and large, European govern- 
ments gradually gave them a voice in 
local political affairs. Gunther states 
that every British colony of any 
consequence has by this time some 
kind of arrangement, no matter how 
vestigal, by which Africans are taking 
part in their own government. He 
seems to voice Western sentiment 
when he states that if the white 
man hopes to survive peaceably in 
Africa, he must make large political 
and economic concessions. Moreover, 
he indicates very clearly that he feels 
that exploitation of blacks by whites 
purely for the benefit of whites will 
not be possible much longer, except 
perhaps in the Union of South Africa. 
He concludes by pointing out that even 
though large areas of Africa are not 
yet ready for full self-government, the 
nationalist awakening in Africa cannot 
be stopped.'® 

More recent sources coincide with 
the trend of thought expressed by 
Gunther. For example, Coughlan states 
that the leading white people in Kenya 
slowly see that some day they may 
live under an African Parliamentary 
majority. Moreover, he feels that the 
whites in Kenya realize that they 
must come to terms with the Africans.'® 
Additional indications that the West 
has a sympathetic attitude towards 
the Africans desire for independence 
are pointed out by Sears. He is of the 
opinion that the United States and 
the whole Western world are beginning 
to reckon with the increasing demands 
of the one hundred forty million 
Africans who have not yet achieved 
self-government but who desire po- 
litical and economic independence. He 
further points out that progress to- 

14 Gunther, Jdid., p. 17. 


16 Thid., pp. 884-887. 
16 Robert Coughlan. Op. cit. p. 95. 
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wards independence has thus far been 
so successful that by the end of 1962, 
nearly seventy-five per cent of all 
Africans will be governing them- 
selves..7 Along the same trend of 
thought as the foregoing—Holmes 
recommends that the United States 
seek to demonstrate to the African 
people a friendly interest in their 
welfare for their own sake and to 
promote a sound and orderly social, 
economic, and political development of 
the continent in a manner consistent 
with Free-World ideals.!® And, the late 
Secretary of State, Dulles, in his 

rsonal message to the Prime Minister 
of Ghana, Nkrumah, delivered at the 
opening of the Conference of Inde- 
pendent States of Africa, which met in 
Accra, said: 


Through you, I wish to assure the African 
nations that they can count on the people 
and government of the United States. The 
United States will continue to stand ready to 
support the constructive efforts of the States 
of Africa to achieve a stable prosperous 
community, conscious of its independence 
and dedicated to the principles of the United 
Nations Charter.!® 


Another recent and very striking 
demonstration of the attitude of the 
United States, and no doubt that of 
the Free World, was evidenced during 
the recent visit of Sekou Toure, 
President of Guinea, and his wife to 
the United States. In part, Time Maga- 
zine had the following to say regarding 
the event: 


By the time Toure’s air force constellation 
rolled to a stop in D. C. last week, the diplo- 
mats had completed their plans. All the 
glitter of ceremonial Washington was waiting 
as Toure... walked down the ramp. There to 
meet him were Vice President Nixon and 
Mrs, Nixon who had cut short their Florida 


Mason Sears, “Africa, Too, Challenges 
Us,” New York Times Magazine September 14, 
1958. p. 84. 

18 Julius C. Holmes, Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State, “Africa. It’s Challenges to 
the West” The Department of State Bulletin 38: 
61-62, February 17, 1958. 


19 Joseph C. Satterhwaite. op. cit., p. 645. 


vacation to be on hand, a military band, an 
honor guard, and a twenty-one gun salute.” 


Moreover, President Toure was the 
guest of a Governor of a Southern 
state, and apparently there was no 
public sentiment against the incident. 
According to news reports, he received 
all the cordiality that the head of a 
state was entitled. But there again, let 
Time Magazine report the affair. 


Waiting at the Raleigh-Durham airport were 
Governor Luther B. Hodges and his wife, the 
Mayor of Chapel Hill, and the President of 
North Carolina College at Durham. The 
Governor stayed at Toure’s elbow during 
the tour of the University of North Carolina 
and sat between President and Mme. Toure 
at a dinner attended by top-level Negro and 
white leaders. ... 


Toure and his party of some ten members— 
mostly Negro Press Party—spent the night at 
Chapel Hill’s Carolina Inn. They were the 
first Negroes to sleep there, and several white 
guests agreed to vacate to make room.?! 


It is of great significance that 
President Eisenhower in his recent 
eleven-nation tour in the interest of 
goodwill for the United States as well 
as for the Free West, included a 
country of Africa (Morocco) in that 
tour. Time Magazine was not using 
words carelessly when it remarked 
that the President’s last stop and one 
of his most important would be 
Morroco to confer with King 
Mohammed V and his Ministers.” 


Factors INFLUENCING THE WEsT’S 
CHANGE OF ATTITUDE 


What are the factors that have 
caused the West to “‘about face’’ in its 
attitude towards Africa? Admittedly 
there is no all-conclusive answer. 

Let us hope that, for one reason, 
the political and economic morals of 
Western leaders have become deeply 
concerned for and sensitive to the 
rights of all peoples, regardless of race, 


20 Foreign Affairs. Time Magazine. 74: 17, 
November 9, 59. 

1 Tid, 

22 Tbid., December 7, 1959, p. 19. 
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creed, or color. In other words, let us 
hope that the economic and political 
pulse of the West is at such a point 
that it is difficult for any one group 
to justify its right to exploit another. 

In the second place, as has been 
indicated elsewhere in this paper, the 
Africans themselves have seen a factor 
in changing the attitude of the West. 
To repeat, they are no longer com- 
placent in matters of government and 
economics. They are no longer willing 
to live under rules they did not, at 
least, participate in formulating. 
Neither are they any longer willing to 
see the wealth of Africa flowing to the 
West without Africa’s receiving equal 
values in exchange. In other words, 
they are contending for equality, 
dignity, and justice.” 

In the third place, business corpora- 
tions from the West are annually 
investing more and more money in 
Africa. For example, Kaiser Industries 
Cooperation has signed a_ contract 
with the government of Ghana to 
spend three million dollars to aid in 
developing a major dam and two 
smaller ones on the Valta River. Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation has 
a forty-eight and five tenth per cent 
interest in a hundred thirty-five million 
dollar aluminum plant in Guinea. 
When the foregoing is completed, it 
will be the largest such plant in the 
world. United States Steel and French 
interests have invested large sums to 
develop iron ore there.** The foregoing 
is simply a few of the many private 
industries investing in Africa. It is a 
well-known fact that business men 
desire places of economic and political 
stability and peace in which to develop 
their business interest. But, appar- 
ently, there can be no peace in Africa 
until the West grants Africa and 
Africans more economic and political 
independence. Thus, it is not incon- 
ceivable that business interests of the 
West may be bringing pressure upon 
the West to come to terms with 
Africa. 


% Joseph C. Satterhwaite, op. cit., p. 642, 
24 David Reed, op cit., p. 74. 


In addition to the influence of 
private business on West-African rela- 
tions, government officials of the West 
have come to realize that politically, as 
well as economically, the West and 
Africa are just as necessary to each 
other as are the opposite sides of a 
coin. From the standpoint of defense, 
Africa is needed for military purposes 
and most certainly Africa’s man power 
will be needed by the West in any 
a war; the industries of the West 
will need the vast raw materials in 
Africa; and by the same token the 
Western capitalistic system will need 
the African market to which to sell its 
goods. The pressing question facing 
the West is, can it hold the foregoing 
man power and wealth within it’s 
orbit, or will it be allied with the 
East? Moreover, already Soviet eco- 
nomic penetration of the West is on 
the march and as time goes on, no 
doubt efforts will be made to push it 
more rapidly. 

Holmes gives the West a warning 
when he points out to it that presently 
Africa, like molten metal, is a fluid 
and ready to be molded, but that this 
does not automatically mean that it 
will be molded into the Western 
image. He further points out that the 
West is well aware of the fact that 
Russia is bidding for Africa, and that 
the Afro-Asian Solidarity Conference 
held in Cairo is simply one example of 
the many ways by which Russia is 
endeavoring to win favor with the 
colored races of the world. And, he 
shows that Russia is offering financial 
and technical aid without any strings 
tied to such.”6 

Senior Scholastic states a mean 
truth regarding the West and present 
African unrest when it avers: 

“Strategically, Communist control 
of Africa would cripple Western de- 
fense. The United States and its allies 
would become mere “‘islands’’ in a Red 
Sea. Economically, the great resources 


% Clarence B. Randall. “I Saw the New 
Africa,” The Saturday Evening Post, 231: 63, 
August 2, 1959, 

% Julius C. Holmes, op cit., p. 259. 
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of Africa, and the trade routes running 
through and around the continent, are 
essential to Western survival. Little 
wonder that the west is vitally con- 
cerned to keep Africa non-Commu- 
nist.”27 And, Satterhwaite warns the 


Senior Scholastic, op cit., p. 648. 


United States that the opportunity is 
ours to develop a sound basis for an 
enduring friendly relations and mutual 
cooperation with an emerging Africa. 
He adds that we should make the most 
of the opportunity without delay.”8 


%8 Joseph Satterhwaite, op cit., p. 648. 








Section D: An Evaluation of the Goals of Higher Education by 
294 College Seniors of Alabama 
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T IS NEEDLESS TO SAY THAT MUCH 
I DELIBERATION AND PLANNING ARE 
EXPECTED OF THE COLLEGE in its effort 
to more adequately provide vocational 
and professional preparation for its 
students. In fact it seems that too fre- 
quently the colleges are experiencing a 
type of myopia or medievalism, while 
the emerging culture is demanding, 
what can be called an “‘academic ren- 
aissance’”’. Yet, to keep from falling or 
lagging too far behind the rapid cul- 
tural and scientific strides of our times 
an increased number of institutions of 
higher learning are looking more in- 
trospectively and meticulous'y at their 
college objectives. These colleges are 
analyzing and studying the breadth 
and depth of accepted goals of higher 
education in relation to a variety of 
student disciplines and achievements. 
In some instances serious ear is given 
to the students’ appraisal of the rela- 
tive value of goals which are to be 
achieved by them. 

This paper represents another 
attempt to find and report what stu- 
dents think about or claim as the suc- 
cesses or limitations which have 
accrued from their investment in a 
college education. It is assumed that 
such a study is administratively valu- 
able in giving indexes to student needs, 
and in stimulating a shift in curricular 
emphasis if the data disclosed are of 
sufficient merit to warrant such transi- 
tion or refocus. 

In the final analysis this paper should 
reveal: (1) The goals which the stu- 
dents hoped or aspired to attain from 
college and the extent to which they 
felt that their educational returns were 
satisfactory; (2) a pattern of major and 
minor subjects of the students; (3) a 
statement of preference of major and 
minor subjects if it were the students’ 
opportunity to re-enroll as college 


freshmen; (4) the most urgent aca- 
demic need as recognized by the stu- 
dents themselves, and (5) the plans 
which they have in mind to meet these 
imperative needs after graduation. 

What the Students yor gre from College 

An examination of the findings as 
presented in Table I discloses that the 
students believe that a college educa- 
tion will increase their opportunity to 
receive compensation; 28 per cent or 
38 persons in the 1957-58 population 
indicated that economic security repre- 
sented their primary purpose, whereas 
only .08 per cent or 13 persons in the 
1958-59 group did so. 

The goal of coming to college to re- 
ceive general knowledge, professional 
and/or vocational competence was in- 
dicated by 26 per cent of the 1957-58 
group and by 45 per cent of the 1958- 
59 students. Hence, it is conceivable 
that a larger number of the currently 
enrolled students exhibit intellectual 
maturity in the selection of achievable 
goals in higher education. 

It is interesting to observe that 22 
per cent of the first group of students 
and 11 per cent of those enrolled in the 
class of 1958-59 reported that they 
came to college for personal, social, and 
cultural development; a value which 
cannot be denied as commendable. If 
the responses are correctly interpreted, 
it means that these particular students 
recognize that an essential part of the 
assets of the successful teacher, scien- 
tist, mathematician, sociologist, busi- 
ness executive, or scholar is his ability 
to exhibit habits or discipline, good 
manners and basic cultural patterns 
which are in harmony with man’s best 
social heritage. 

A smaller per cent of the respondents 
came to college to meet extending ed- 
ucational needs. Eight per cent of the 
1957-58 population and 13 per cent of 
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TABLE I 


STATEMENT OF THE Primary Osjectives oF 294 ALABAMA STATE COLLEGE 
SENIORS FOR COMING TO COLLEGE 








Students’ Purposes For Attending College 


1957-58 1958-59 








Number Number 

1. To improve my economic status 38 13 
2. To receive general knowledge and/or 

Professional and vocational competence 37 68 
3. To develop personally, socially and culturally 30 16 
4, To meet extended educational needs 12 20 
5. To enhance human welfare, that is, to help others 14 20 
6. To acquire the ability to cope with the 

complexities of society 8 12 
7. To increase my social prestige 2 — 
8. To receive religious guidance y — 
9. To learn how to converse intelligently 1 — 
10. To get married — 1 

TOTAL 144 150 








the 1958-59 group claimed this was 
their goal. It is interpreted here, that 
the students were not completely satis- 
fied with high school training as the 
terminal point of their education. 

Some of the students related that 
they came to college primarily to fulfill 
humanitarian desires; that is, they 
wanted a college education to enhance 
human welfare, a goal which is both 
altruistic and nics wot Approxi- 
mately 10 per cent of the 1957-58 
sample expressed this feeling while 13 
per cent of the 1957-58 group felt 
likewise. 

Still others felt that a college educa- 
tion should better equip them to cope 
with the complex issues of society. This 
value was listed by .06 per cent of the 
1957-58 students and by .08 per cent of 
those enrolled in the 1958-59 class. 

Other values stated in terms of pur- 
poses which received less considera- 
tion were those of attending college 
primarily to enhance one’s social pres- 
tige, to receive religious guidance, to 
learn to converse intelligently and to 
get married. Only .01 per cent of the 
students in the 1957-58 class listed 
social status and religious guidance as 
objectives of magnitude. None of the 
student population for 1958-59 named 


the objectives of social distinction, reli- 
gious direction and communicative 
skills as selected goals for attending 
college. Only one person in the group 
thought of the college as a resource for 
marriage. At least only one admits this 
as a major purpose. 

The question was raised as to 
whether or not the 294 seniors thought 
that they were receiving satisfactory 
academic or personal returns from hav- 
ing invested in a college education. 
One hundred and five students or 72 
per cent thought so, while 25 per cent 
of them answered negatively; .03 per 
cent of the group gave no response to 
the item. For the 1958-59 students 68 
per cent or 102 persons indicated that 
they were receiving gratifying results, 
while 42 persons or 28 per cent of the 
1958-59 population disclosed that the 
results were not favorable; 6 persons or 
4 per cent of the students did not 
answer the question. 


Major and Minor Preferences of 
Students 


The major and minor subjects 
selected by the 294 seniors who matric- 
ulated in the elementary and secondary 
schools of education revealed that 13 
majors were pursued. It is noticed that 
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the largest area of concentration was 
Elementary Education. Twenty-five 
and six tenth per cent of the students 
for 1957-58 chose this major while 
32.7 per cent of the 1958-59 students 
made a similar choice. For the 1957-58 
students, the social sciences came 
second in rank followed by history, 
English, physical education, commerce, 
mathematics, science, art, music and 
foreign language. There were no majors 
in biology and chemistry in the group 
for 1957-58. In contrast however, an 
examination of the 1958-59 population 
shows that .65 per cent of the students 
majored in these sciences. The number 
of students electing commerce, foreign 
language, history, music and physical 
education in 1958-59 also increased. 
It is of interest to observe that fewer 
students elected the social sciences as a 
major field, in fact, the decrease was 
6.5 per cent. The data also show 2 per 
cent fewer than the number in English 
in 1957-58. According to these data 
only 1.3 per cent of the students chose 
a foreign language major in 1957-58, 
while 2.4 per cent elected it in 1958-59. 
It is observed also that only 1.3 per 
cent of them chose to concentrate in 
music. 

An exhibit of the minor fields of con- 
centration likewise reflect the scope of 
course offerings, as well as the academic 
interests of the students. When the 
minors elected by the 144 seniors for 
1957-58 are examined, it is found that 
library education takes priority over 
other available courses and is followed 
in rank by English. For the 150 seniors 
comprising the 1958-59 sample, Eng- 
lish received first place as a minor 
followed in rank by social science, his- 
tory and library education. 

An inspection of the major and 
minor subjects combined as to area 
reveal that only 6 per cent of the stu- 
dents of the 1957-58 group elected 
mathematics as a major while 11.8 per 
cent of this same group elected it as a 
minor. It is obvious here that a larger 
number of students elected mathema- 
tics as a minor than as a major subject 
for this period. In comparison 3.3 per 
cent of the 1958-59 sample elected 


mathematics as a major, while 9.3 per 
cent of them elected it as a minor. In 
all the interest has increased in the 
study of mathematics. 

The percentage of students taking 
history as a major and minor subject 
for both of the groups is relatively con- 
sistent. Some 23.06 per cent of the 
students took history either as a major 
or minor in 1957-58, while 29.6 per 
cent of them took it in 1958-59. 

In the area of science it is regrettably 
noticed that the major and minors are 
consistently small. Only 6 per cent and 
4 per cent of both of the groups of stu- 
dents elected science as a major sub- 
ject, while 6 per cent and 2 per cent, 
respectively, of the 1957-58 and 1958- 
59 students chose it as a minor. These 
data show also that interest was mani- 
fested in the study of biology both as a 
major and as a minor for 1958-59; .65 
per cent of the students elected it as 
a major and 1.3 per cent elected it as a 
minor; also .65 per cent of this same 
group of students chose chemistry as a 
minor. 

Persons choosing art and music as 
majors and minors remain consistently 
small. There was a marginal increase 
in the number electing art as a minor 
in 1958-59. A larger number of stu- 
dents in 1958-59 elected music as a 
major, while a larger number of the 
1957-58 students chose it as a minor. 

The difference in the per cent of stu- 
dents electing physical education as 
majors and minors for both groups was 
negligible. 

It is noticed that Home Arts is 
offered only as a minor; the percentage 
of students electing it for both of the 
periods of 1957-58 and 1958-59 are 
3.5 and 3.3 per cent, respectively. 

In a choice of majors and minors it 
must be kept in mind that the fields of 
concentration reflect the availability 
and scope of institutional offerings as 
well as the academic preferments and 
interests of the students. In the cur- 
riculum pattern here, only minors are 
obtainable in the areas of economics, 
geography, health, home economics, 
industrial arts, library education and 
sociology. 
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Major and Minor Subjects if Students 
Could Reenter College 

The students were asked to indicate 
what changes they would make in the 
choice of a college major and minor if 
it were theirs to begin college anew at 
the freshmen level. It is noticed that 
the students listed a greater number of 
subjects not included in the current 
curriculum as major and minor possi- 
bilities. For example, they would add 
accounting, architecture, and engineer- 
ing as new majors. They indicated that 
many of the minor subjects such as 
geography, home arts, sociology and 
others would be converted to majors. 
It is apparent that students who desire 
to make the greatest change are in the 
1958-59 population. Here it is revealed 
that 10.66 per cent would take mathe- 
matics as a major, 4.60 per cent would 
take foreign language, and 8 per cent 
science; if it were their opportunity to 
re-enter college. Those who would re- 
tain the same pattern are represented 
by 43 per cent of the 1957-58 students 
and by 18.6 per cent of the 1958-59 
students. 

A change in the selection of minor 
subjects indicates increased concern in 
the study of mathematics and science. 

It is observed that there is a slight 
decline in the per cent of students who 
would elect the social studies and new 
interest is manifested in the study of 
psychology and Spanish. 

These data reveal further that 41.66 
per cent of the students in 1957-58 
would retain the same pattern of elec- 
tives in their minor areas, while only 
24 per cent of the 1958-59 group would 
make the identical choice of minor 
subjects. 


Why Students Would Change Their 
Major and Minor Areas 

An inspection of reasons given by 
students ae their redirected interest in 
major and minor fields disclosed that 
the majority of them desired to change 
their major and minor subjects because 
they felt that better employment 
opportunities were found elsewhere, in 
other words “the pastures seemed 
greener”. A greater number of the 


1958-59 group was more conscious of 
preparation for employment than was 
the 1957-58 students. A second reason 
for wanting to change apparently 
evolves from the students’ successful or 
unsuccessful experiences. Some of them 
expressed that their aptitudes were 
better in subjects of their second 
choice. In other words, they made 
better grades in their minor fields than 
in their majors, or in several cognate 
subjects not specifically related to their 
major and minor areas. 

Other students mentioned crowded 
schedules, the lack of time for study, 
extended professional interests, and 
questioned the strength of their de- 
partments as impetus for change. No 
one seemed to have blamed himself for 
failure to meet academic goals pre- 
viously established. For example, the 
problem of a crowded schedule could 
have been avoided by the student’s 
judgment in choosing fewer courses per 
quarter. 


What Students Perceive as Their Most 
Urgent Academic Needs 


The students studied were asked to 
indicate their most urgent academic 
need. It was felt that the answers to 
this question would provide oppor- 
tunity for self-evaluation for the stu- 
dents and would also yield direc- 
tives for subsequent guidance and 
instruction. 

The data revealed that .43 per cent 
of the students in each group felt that 
their most serious need was an under- 
standing of English fundamentals, 12 
per cent of the 1957-58 students and 
by .07 per cent of 1958-59 students 
who indicated in their response incom- 
petence in the ability to spell. Still in 
the area of the communicative arts the 
students lack personal satisfaction in 
their abilities to speak effectively, to 
read well and to understand the ma- 
terials which are read. 

It is likewise noticeable that some of 
the students think that their limita- 
tions lie in a lack of knowledge of and 
proficiency in fundamental skills in 
mathematics, scientific knowledge, 
general knowledge, foreign language, 
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art, music, and a few applied and 
special skills. 

It is always significant to see what 
approaches and plans are envisioned 
for the solution of problems by those 
who recognize their existence. In 
answer to the question of plans, it was 
divulged that the majority of the stu- 
dents wish to study either formally or 
informally. Some specify the particular 
area or skill which is congruent with 
their previous statements of need. The 
respondents showed continued concern 
for improvement in the communica- 
tive arts. Also increased interest is 
manifested in the study of mathema- 
tics and science. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 
1. It is obvious that all of the 294 


seniors realized the value of coming to 
college, although for various reasons as 
one would expect. Economic security 
received primary concern by the 144 
seniors comprising the first sample, 
while a larger per cent of the students 
of the 1958-59 group, 150 in all saw 
the importance of attending college for 
general knowledge, professional and/or 
vocational competence. 

2. A considerable number of stu- 
dents came to college for personal, 
social and cultural development, while 
others came for religious guidance, to 
better serve the needs of humanity, 
and to be prepared to cope with the 
complex issues of living. 

3. The major and minor patterns 
show that 13 majors were pursued, and 
that elementary education was the 
largest area of concentration. Twenty- 
five and six tenth per cent of the stu- 
dents for 1957-58 chose this major, 
while 32.7 per cent of the 1958-59 
students made a similar choice. 

4. For the 1957-58 students, the 
social sciences came second in rank to 
elementary education and was fol- 
lowed by history, English, physical 


education, commerce, mathematics, 
science, art, music, and foreign 
language. 


5. There were no majors in biology 
and chemistry in the 1957-58 group 
but for the 1958-59 students .65 per 


cent of them elected other courses in 
science. 

6. There was also an increase in 
the number of students electing com- 
merce, foreign language, history, music 
and physical education in 1958-59. 

7. The data show that there was a 
decrease of 6.5 per cent of the students 
who elected to major in the Social 
Sciences in 1958-59. 

8. The exhibit of minor fields re- 
veals that library education and Eng- 
lish were popular subjects. Twenty-two 
and two-tenth per cent of the 144 
seniors for 1957-58 chose library educa- 
tion, while 18.7 per cent of them elected 
English. For the 150 seniors compris- 
ing the 1958-59 sample, English re- 
ceived first place as a minor, 24.6 per 
cent of the students elected it; followed 
by 16.7 per cent of the students elect- 
ing the social sciences. 

9. It was obvious that mathematics 
was slighted as a major, only 3.3 per 
cent of the 1958-59 sample elected it, 
while 9.3 per cent of the students chose 
it as a minor. In 1957-58, 6 per cent of 
the students elected mathematics as a 
major and 11.8 per cent of the persons 
in this group chose it as a minor. 
Hence, it is obvious that interest in the 
subject increased. 

10. The statistics show that the 
number of students taking history as a 
major and minor subject are approxi- 
mately the same for both of the groups 
studied. 

11. The data reveal that the stu- 
dents seem to avoid science; the majors 
and minors are consistently small. Only 
6 per cent and 4 per cent of both sam- 
ples elected science as a major subject, 
while 6 per cent and 2 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the 1957-58 and 1958-59 
students chose it as a minor. 

12. The data show also that new in- 
terest was manifested in the study of 
biology both as a major and as a minor 
for 1958-59; since .65 per cent of the 
students elected it. 

13. The number of art and music 
majors were relatively small. A gain 
was discernable for art as a minor elec- 
tive in 1958-59. A larger number of 
students in the 1958-59 sample also 
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elected music as a major field, while 
more of the 1957-58 students chose it 
as a minor. 

14. Little difference was found in the 
per cent of students electing physical 
education as major and minor in both 
samples. 

15. In the area of home arts which 
is offered as a minor, the percentages 
of students electing this field for both 
of the periods, 1957-58 and 1958-59 
are 3.5 and 3.3, respectively. 

16. If students had the opportunity 
to reenter college as freshmen and to 
choose major and minors anew, accord- 
ing to the data, they would add 
accounting, architecture and engineer- 
ing. Geography, home arts and 
sociology would be changed from 
minors to majors. More impetus would 
be relegated to mathematics, foreign 
language and science. A change which 
is truly in harmony with the scientific 
and cultural atmosphere of today. 

17. In spite of the number who 
would change if possible to do so, a 
considerable number of students like or 
are satisfied with the choices they have 
made, since 41.66 per cent of the 1957- 
58 sample and 24 per cent of the 1958- 
59 sample indicate that they would re- 
tain the same pattern of studies. Those 
students who would change curricular 


etter opportunity for employment, or 
ecause experience has shown their 
aptitudes were better in areas other 
than major subjects. 

18. Other students would desire to 
change because of crowded schedules, 
extended professional interest and simi- 
lar reasons, some of which seem to 
rest upon their own shoulders for 
adjustment. 

19. The most acute academic need 
as recognized by the students them- 
selves, one which is highly significant 
both from an instructional and admin- 
istrative point of view is their lack of 
competence in the fundamentals of 
English, spelling and related skills in 
the communicative arts. 

20. The students also recognized 
their limitations in a knowledge of fun- 
damental skills in mathematics, 
science, foreign language, art, music, 
and in other applied fields. These data 
extend a challenge which is germane to 
all personnel concerned with the im- 
provement of learning. 

21. It is gratifying to know that the 
majority of the students have com- 
mitted themselves to study after grad- 
uation; many of them have indicated 
some logical approach toward the solu- 
tion of their academic limitations. 


' sonion if possible would do so for 
b 











Section E: Integration in the Junior College 


Georce H. WALKER, Jr. 


Professor of Education, Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


and 
Davip W. Hazer 
Professor of Political Science, Central State College, Wilberforce, Ohio 


HANDED DOWN AN HISTORIC DECI- 
SION in the cases of Brown v. Board of 
Education, Briggs v. Elliott, Davis v. 
County School Board, and Gebhart v. 
Belton, 347 U. S. 483; and Bolling v. 
Sharpe, 347 U. S. It was decided that 
as far as public school education was 
concerned, segregation was a violation 
of the equal protection of the laws 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment 
and of the due process of law clause in 
the Fourteenth and Fifth Amendments 
respectively. 

This decision was met with mixed 
emotions. There were those who 
thought that the decision was both wise 
and good, that it was in keeping with 
the ideals and precepts of American- 
ism. On the other side were those who 
felt that the decision was far too sweep- 
ing in its potential effects; and there 
were some who felt that the Court had 
ventured beyond its sphere of juris- 
diction and that the decision was 
wrong. 

Today, a little more than five years 
after the decision, emotions are still 
strong. Today, as five years ago, there 
are those who are unalterably opposed 
to it. 

When integration was first ordered 
by the Court there were questions in 
the minds of all as to what would be 
the consequences of this decision which 
had made such a clean break with the 
past. 

Aside from the possibility of vio- 
lence, assuming that integration would 
take place, there were undoubtedly 
many questions involving the imple- 
mentation of the Court’s decision. In 
the event of a surplus of buildings, 
what use could be made of the excess? 


yy May, 1954, rHE SupREME Court 
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How would integration affect the em- 
ployment status (place and position) 
of Negro teachers? What effect, if any, 
would integration have on the attend- 
ance of Negroes and white students at 
a school which was formerly all Negro 
or all white? These are some of the 
questions which were undoubtedly 
asked and which undoubtedly have to 
be answered as integration proceeds. 

Integration in public schools has 
many sir The authors of this article 
are interested in the integrated junior 
college situation which resulted when a 
Negro junior college enrolled both 
races or when the Negro junior college 
or college branch merged with an esta 
lished white junior college. As far as 
the investigators were able to deter- 
mine, there were five! institutions 
which fall within this classification. 
They are located in three different 
states, one in the East, two in the Mid- 
West, and two in the Southwest. 

One of the five colleges integrated 
before the decision of 1954, and the 
others integrated after the decision. 
Despite the fact that the number of 
junior colleges which has integrated is 
small, there is much to be learned from 
the experiences of the few. Each one 


1 Four of the five colleges which are included 
in this study are listed, with the Negro college 
involved in each merger given in parenthesis, as 
follows: Harris Teachers College (Stowe Teach- 
ers College), St. Louis, Missouri; Kansas City 
Junior College (Lincoln Junior College), Mis- 
souri; Montgomery Junior College (Carver 
Junior College), Takoma, Maryland; and 
Wharton County Junior College (Wharton 
Negro Branch), Texas. It seems safe to conclude 
that in San Antonio, Texas, the white and 
Negro Colleges are now operating as separate 
integrated junior colleges. The colleges con- 
cerned are St. Phillips College and San Antonio 
College, white and Negro respectively. 
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of the junior colleges which has inte- 
grated has handled certain aspects of 
the problem differently; yet, it may be 
said that each has successfully dealt 
with a very difficult and sensitive prob- 
lem—some perhaps more than others. 
Thus, the purpose of this study is to 
take an objective view of selected as- 
pects of the integrated junior college. 

A one-page questionnaire was sent 
to each of five institutions asking about 
students, faculty, and plant in the in- 
tegrated situations. The findings are as 
follows: 

Of the five integrated institutions, 
three said that they moved the Negro 
students to the white school, one said 
that both the Negro school and the 
white school accept white and Negro 
students, and one stated that its doors 
are open to all races and have been for 
over five years. 

Three of the five Negro school plants 
are now being used to accomodate pub- 
lic school children. One institution 
stated that both the Negro plant and 
the white plant are being used to 
accomodate their junior college stu- 
dents, white and Negro. The remaining 
one did not answer the question. 

The following tabulation indicates 
the percentage of Negro students en- 
rolled in classes in the integrated 
schools: 


PercenTAGE OF NEGRO STUDENTS IN CLASSES 











Fresh- Sopho- 





School man more Adult Special 
1 65% 80% 60% — 
2 12 6 3 0 
3 ~~ = - — 
4 = = aos wa 
5 = te = a 


The investigators were unable to com- 
plete this tabulation because one of the 
Institutions does not list its students 
by race and for that reason was unable 
to supply percentages. The remaining 
Institution did not answer the question. 

One institution said that its entire 
staff of Negro teachers was retained; 
another of the institutions said that 
twenty-five faculty members, one 


librarian and one registrar, all of whom 
are Negroes were retained. Two insti- 
tutions indicated that their Negro 
faculties were not retained in the inte- 
grated college situation. One of the 
two said that the Negro junior college 
teachers were employed by the local 
school system but not at the junior 
college level. The remaining one stated 
that its Negro teachers were all part- 
time and were not retained. The last 
of the five institutions did not answer 
the question. 

In two institutions the Negro 
teachers occupy similar positions to 
those which they previously held. One 
of the two institutions explained that 
the Negro teachers were given similar 
positions in the public school system 
to those previously held, but not at the 
junior college level. One institution 
said that “‘some”’ of the Negro teachers 
hold positions in the integrated situa- 
tion which are similar to those which 
they held prior to integration. One 
institution said that the Negro teachers 
do not hold positions which are similar 
to their old positions. One school did 
not answer the question. 

Two schools said that Negroes re- 
main in administrative positions; one 
said that they hold administrative 
positions in the school system but not 
at the junior college level. One indi- 
cated that Negroes do not hold admin- 
istrative positions. The remaining 
school did not answer the question. 

Two schools said that the Negro 
teachers are teaching in the same sub- 
ject matter areas in the integrated 
situations as they previously taught. 
One said that the Negro faculty mem- 
bers are teaching in all fields of high 
school. The remaining two did not 
answer the question. 

No quota system is practiced in the 
employment of Negro teachers accord- 
ing to two of the integrated colleges. 
One said that “I do not know’’ of any 
quota system and one said, “‘Not to 
my knowledge.’ The last of the five 
did not answer the question. 

The findings failed to reveal any 
definitive answer to the question, “On 
what basis were Negro teachers re- 
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leased’”” when the school became inte- 
grated? In this connection, one insti- 
tution replied that the four or five 
faculty members who were not re- 
tained in the college situation were 
transferred to other positions within 
the local public school system at no 
loss in pay. One institution stated that 
all of its teachers were part-time and 
were not retained. 

Three colleges reported an increase 
in faculty which ranged from six per 
cent to ten per cent since becoming in- 
tegrated institutions. One institution 
said that it had experienced neither an 
increase nor a decrease in faculty since 
it integrated. The last of the five did 
not answer the question. 

Much concern has been displayed 
relative to the disposition of faculty 
and plant in the integrated situation. 
In all of the instances in which replies 
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were given to the question of disposi- 
tion of faculty, assurance of their con- 
tinued employment was given except 
in the case of the part-time teachers, 
All teachers in two instances and 
“some”’ in one instance hold similar 
positions to those which they pre- 
viously held. It seems safe to say that 
the changes in positions of Negro 
teachers in integrated junior college 
situations were not too significant. 

The disposition of physical plants in 
integrated situations seems to create 
no particular problem as the four re- 
plying institutions indicated. In three 
instances the old junior college plant 
is used by the public school system. 
In the fourth instance, the physical 
plants of both the Negro and the white 
junior colleges are being used to house 
both Negro and white students on both 
campuses. 





Section F: Curriculum Choice in the Negro College 


Wo. F. Brazzieu 


Professor of Eaucation, Southern University 


PROBLEMS IN THE NEGRO COLLEGE 
Topay is the overchoosing by the 
students of the teacher-training cur- 
riculum and their avoidance of cur- 
riculums leading to establishment in a 
broader range of occupational choices. 
The problem has become acute as the 
press for expanded opportunity for the 
Negro professional has begun to render 
dividends. 

Robert Ramacker focused a large 
amount of public attention on this 
enigma recently through a feature 
article in the Wall Street Journal. 
Alluding to the over-supply of Negro 
teachers already on hand, Ramacker 
cited instances of 281 Negro appli- 
cants for one teaching job in El Paso, 
Texas, 150 for one position in Waco 
and 500 hopefuls for 40 vacancies in 
Tallahassee, Florida. He further noted 
that while the Negro teacher training 
graduates are rapidly filling the ranks 
of the post office and other prosaic 
occupations, that more than 70 per 
cent of the students in the Negro 
colleges pursue teacher training 
curriculums.” 

In considering this problem, it is 
perhaps well to point out that: (1) it 
is not a new problem to faculties of 
these institutions; (2) Negro colleges 
have a responsibility to maintain a 
supply of increasingly more competent 
teachers to keep the ranks of more 
than 100,000 teaching positions filled; 
(3) most instances of large numbers of 
applicants for small numbers of posi- 
tions are found in school systems of the 
larger, excellent and higher-paying 
cities and in certain teaching fields. 
There is an actual dearth of qualified 
teachers existing in the more austere 
and remote school systems of the rural 
South; (4) large numbers of students 
in all teacher training institutions do 

“insurance certification” with little 
intention of ever teaching. 


Or OF THE MORE PERPLEXING 


The problem of over-choice and even 
of occupational sublimation in the 
Negro college is a reality however and 
the true fulfillment of the réle and 
responsibility of these colleges in a 
changing time rests, in a large part, 
on its solution. 

One of the common errors in the 
consideration of vocational choice is to 
view it as an end product of a manipu- 
lation of classroom and curriculum; an 
administrative and guidance maneuver 
which sheperds so many students here 
and there. Vocational choice is not so 
precipitous but is more a long, dy- 
namic, sometimes tortuous process. It 
involves the total personality con- 
structs of an individual as_ these 
constructs evolve in a social milieu. It 
encompasses and is truly a spawning 
of the cultural heritage of a people 
and is stamped by the social learnings 
and horizons of generations. To have 
a Negro lad from the rural and small 
town South present himself to college 
—perhaps the first he has ever seen— 
select a curriculum that he has never 
heard of and prepare for employment 
in places which too are foreign to the 
comforting familiarity of the home 
community is asking more than a little 
from an adolescent. 

To have students make these types 
of curriculum choices—and indeed 
such choices will soon have to become 
a reality—Negro schools and society 
will have to abandon or surely go much 
further than exhortative measures 
with their children; they must gear for 
the long haul. 

Negro society and its instruments of 
education—the schools—will in time, 
have to present as college freshmen, 
youth who are commonly referred to 
in psychological terms as self-directive 
personalities. And these will have to 
come in large numbers. Such youth are 
described by Havighurst and Taba as 
ambitious, persistent, orderly, intro- 
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spective over-achievers who gain se- 
curity and satisfaction through 
achievement. They live according to 
strong value patterns and _ strive 
mightily toward pre-determined goals.’ 

At the other end of the continuum 
of personality types is found the sub- 
missive personalities; the direct an- 
tithesis of a self-directive person. There 
is a body of evidence which would seem 
to indicate that Negro children in the 
South develop personality structures 
which are, in many instances, more 
submissive than directive*:®®*%" and 
in this fact lies a challenge to schools. 

Strong personality constructs alone 
will not create diversity in occupa- 
tional choice if these personalities are 
not well informed of the opportunity 
for achievement in the world of work 
and are convinced that these op- 
portunities are for them. Understand- 
ings of the dynamics of vocational 
choice are at best tentative. Re- 
searchers are quite certain, however, 
that these two factors (personality 
and occupational literacy) play im- 
portant rdles which are closely inter- 
woven reciprocals in the continuous 
development of the child. 

Donald Super describes such inter- 


action as a development of a type of 


occupational self-concept which is fi- 
nally the pivotal focus of vocational 
choice.!? He views the final choice as 
an end product of a long drift rather 
than a precipitous decision made at 
any one point in life. Morris Rosen- 
berg points out that cultural value 
systems must be considered as a 
factor and Anne Roe lists a myriad 
of interacting forces which complement 
and perhaps aid in a large measure in 
the development of self concepts and 
personalities. She points out that 
intelligence and the ease with which 
an education can be obtained are im- 
portant. Surely these seem particularly 
germane when one considers the home 
and academic backgrounds of large 
numbers of Negro college freshmen. 
Roe also returns to the theme of 
occupation information as an im- 
portant aspect and aptly emphasizes 
the great need of parent and com- 
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munity education when she selects 
the social inheritance of a cultural 
milieu as a controlling factor in 
occupational choice. She points out in 
the elaboration of such a thesis that: 


With increasing literacy, all members of the 
group can be aware of occupations pursued 
only in other communities, but it is not enough 
to know that there have been at some time 
and place in the world exemplars of other 
ways of life. It must be also known or per- 
ceived as a possibility for an individual in his 
own society.!8 


And so the challenge to schools and 
societies emerges quite clearly. If now 
we have students who come to college, 
in great numbers, who hold less than 
adequate concepts of themselves as 
persons and as achievers; if students 
come with poor academic preparation, 
if they command limited knowledge 
and perspectives of the world of work 
and if their parents and communities 
are somewhat provincial in their 
concept of a worthy occupation, then 
the energies of school people and 
communities must be directed toward 
the remediation of such. 

To develop the academic _back- 
grounds which are necessary for success 
in a diversity of college curriculums, 
school and community must press 
more diligently for academic (college 
preparatory) curriculums to be added 
to the general and vocational cur- 
riculums which now prevail in the 
South. In Louisiana, for an instance, 
with one exception, the total educa- 
tional effort for Negroes has increased 
more than 300 per cent in the last ten 
years in meeting the demand for ex- 
panded educational opportunities. This 
one important exception far outweighs 
the sudden increases in salaries, build- 
ings, degrees, personnel and number of 
high school graduates. There has been 
little increase in curriculum offerings 
and requirements designed to prepare 
students for college. 

To develop students who know and 
appreciate a broader range of occupa- 
tional pursuits and who perceive these 
pursuits as being possible for them, 
schools must embark on extended pro- 
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grams of guidance and guidance cen- 
tered teaching throughout the school 
experiences of the child. In addition to 
the usual career days for seniors, a 
proliferation of vicarious learning ex- 
periences designed to develop occupa- 
tional perception should be offered at 
every level of the school. Occupations 
other than the preaching and teaching 
in the home communities must be 
made to come alive in every classroom 
and the voluminous kits, film, bro- 
chures and the other welter of para- 
phenalia necessary to develop these 
concepts must be made available to 
the classrooms. 

And most importantly, to develop 
students with the drive of adequate 
and directive-personality constructs, 
school and community must bring to 
bear on the educative process all of the 
knowledge of growth and develop- 
ment that can be mustered. Research 
findings in the development of ade- 
quate self concepts indicate three basic 
necessities in a classroom environment: 

1. The development of some skill by 
every youngster in the group to 
develop constructs which are 
more dominant than submissive. 
The nature of the skill is un- 
important if the feeling of per- 
sonal pride and achievement is 
operative. 

2. The opportunity for children to 
make decisions to develop self- 
directive youngsters who exhibit 
little fear of, and a greater desire 
for adventure. 

3. The opportunity for children to 
live democratically in classrooms 
to develop youngsters who are 
able to give as well as take. This 
is perhaps the all important and 
all embracing great need in the 
Negro school. if crus atmospheres 
of democracy are used as criteria, 
most Negro children in the south 
live harshly in their homes and 
communities. Their lives in 


schools should be different. * +5: 
10, 15, 16 


In sum, there is little reason to 
expect radical changes, in the very 





near future, of curriculum choices in 
the Negro college in the South. There 
is hope for a gradual shift however, as 
children and adolescents are granted 
the measures for fuller development in 
schools and the academically tough and 
ventursome student comes to college. 
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